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One of the great qualities of life insurance is that it multiplies a 
man’s ability to protect his family. The husband and father who 
puts a few hundred dollars a year into insurance at once sets up a 
potential fund of several thousands—more than he might save in 


a life-time. His own power becomes magnified to that of a giant. 
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PRESIDENT 


QUESTION BOX 
a 


Q. At what early age can a person qual- 
ify for an Equitable policy? 

A. At one year of age, under the new 
Juvenile Policy. This is an example of the 
increasing usefulness of life insurance. 

Q. What Equitable policy is especially 
made for the person who cannot decide 
what kind of policy he wants? 

A. The Convertible Policy. After you 
start with this policy you have several years 
in which to decide which of five types of 
policy you wish to continue. Ask an Equi- 
table agent for details. 

Q. Is The Equitable a Stock Company ? 
A. No. It is a mutual organization operated 
entirely for the benefit of its policyholders. 
Q. What indication is there that life in- 
surance is becoming more popular? 


A. There is four times as much in force 
now as 20 years ago. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 
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New York Is Axis of Insurance Rallies 


Annual Muster of 
Commissioners to 
Be Held in Quebec 


Midyear Meeting Brought 
Out Many Points for Dis- 


cussion in New York 





By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 

NEW YORK.—The annual meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will be held in the Hotel 
Frontenac, Quebec, the week of June 
13, it was decided by ‘the executive com- 
mittee at the mid-year meeting held here 
this week. The invitation was officially 
extended by Superintendent Georges Le 
France of Quebec and supported by Su- 
perintendent H. D. McNairn of Ontario 
and R. Leighton Foster, former On- 


tario superintendent who is now general 
counsel Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion. Commissioner McCormack of 
Tennessee extended an invitation on be- 
half of Memphis, Superintendent Moor 
of the District of Columbia for Wash- 
ington, D. C., Commissioner Neslen of 
Utah for Salt Lake City and Director 
Palmer of Illinois for Chicago. Quebec 


led on two ballots, Memphis and Chi-: 


cago not receiving any vote. Then it 
was decided to accept the invitation of 
the city receiving the highest vote and 
Quebec won. 

A decidedly forward step was taken 
on motion of Earle of Oregon who de- 
plored the high expense of entertain- 
ment at commissioners’ meetings, it be- 
ing levied largely on insurance compa- 
nies. He declared this was unfair and 
establishes the wrong relationship. He 
asked that a $10 registration fee be 
charged and disapproved assessments 
being levied on companies for the entire 
expense. 

Leighton Foster spoke earnestly of 
the stigma cast on the commissioners 
meetings, saying that the high expense 
was not due to the cost of entertainment 
of the commissioners, members of their 
Staffs and ladies, but was largely due 
to the great number of camp followers 
who had been entertained at the expense 
of the convention city or state. He as- 
serted that it was perfectly right and 
logical for the state officials and their 
entourage to be entertained without ‘cost 
to themselves, but that every camp fol- 
lower should pay a registration fee of 
$10. Commissioner Earle’s motion was 
Passed unanimously with the under- 
standing that the state officials and their 
attendants would not be subject to the 
ee. Superintendent Pink of New York, 
who presided as chairman, gave it as 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Life Counsel Association 
Holds Annual Meet in N. Y. 





Trend of Litigation During Year 
Favorable, President L. H. 
Cooke Reports 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—Clyde P. Johnson, vice- 
president and general counsel Western 
& Southern Life. 

Vice-president — Wesley E. Monk, 

general counsel Massachusetts Mutual 
ife. 

Secretary—Harry Cole Bates, gen- 
eral counsel Metropolitan Life. 

Assistant secretary—Mildred E. Dri- 
nan. 

Executive committee — Robert E. 
Henley, vice-president and_ general 
counsel Life of Virginia, chairman; 
R. F. Baird, vice-president and general 
counsel Lincoln National; J. Armitage 
Ewing, legal adviser Sun Life of Can- 
ada; George H. Wilson, vice-president 
and general counsel Fidelity Mutual 
Life, and Oliver R. Beckwith, counsel 
Aetna Life. 

NEW YORK—The annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

President Louis H. Cooke, general 
counsel New York Life, was in the 
chair. About 100 answered to roll call 
by Secretary Harry Cole Bates, general 
counsel Metropolitan Life. 

President Cooke said during the year 
litigation had had a decidedly favorable 
trend. He introduced Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, president American Bar Associa- 
tion, who stated the association is mak- 
ing a drive to improve the administra- 
tion of justice and particularly the proc- 
esses of the many administrative trib- 
unals so as to bring them more nearly 
in lime with the needs of the times. 

As treasurer Mr. Bates reported a sat- 
isfactory cash balance on hand. 


New Members Elected 


The following were elected to mem- 
bership: Morris Duane, counsel Phila- 
delphia Life; W. H. Satterthwaite, as- 
sistant counsel Penn Mutual; Francis O. 
Affeld, III, assistant counsel Penn Mu- 
ase E. J. McAlenney, Connecticut Gen- 
eral. 

The first paper was read by E. O. 
Stonley, Jr., counsel Mutual Benefit Life, 
on the liability of insurance companies 
for estate taxes. At the suggestion of 
the speaker and on motion of Allen May, 
general solicitor General American Life, 
the association adopted a resolution that 
the chair appoint a special committee to 
consider and report on the state of the 
law and make recommendations for 
standard practices of the companies in 
handling claims for estate taxes against 
the proceeds of life policies. 

The second and concluding paper of 





Tuesday’s session entitled “Assignments 
of Policies to Prevent Removals” was 








Pick Richmond for Life 
Underwriters Mid-Year Meet 





National Association Trustees 
Make Selection at Their Meet- 
ing in New York 


NEW YORK—The mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters will be held in Richmond, 
Va. The trustees so decided at their 
special meeting here Wednesday. 

The dates selected for the meeting are 
March 11-12. 

Other cities extending 
were Springfield, Mass.; 
Cleveland, and Atlanta. 

Richmond was represented by T. T. 
Moore, chief examiner of the Virginia 
department, and Irving Held, Jr., North- 
western Mutual Life, New York city, 
formerly of Richmond. Acceptance of 
Richmond’s bid is particularly gratifying 
to life insurance men of that city since 
their invitation lost out to Indianapolis 
last year. 

The trustees voted to sustain 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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read by William C. Michaels, associate 
general counsel American Savings Life. 

In considering whether or not pre- 
sumptions should be accepted as evi- 
dence or as rules of law for the guidance 
of the courts, Alva M. Lumpkin, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., held for the latter inter- 
pretation. It is hoped that the United 
States Supreme Court will clarify the 
Situation in its decision on the Gamer 
case in which Judge Denman of the 
ninth federal circuit court held con- 
trary to the doctrine long approved by 
law professors and decisions in other 
federal circuit courts. 


Trial Lawyer in Unhappy Position 


Unless the Gamer case is reversed, it 
will leave the trial lawyer in a most un- 
happy position in the trial of suicide 
and similar cases, said Mr. Lumpkin. 
If a jury is charged by the court that 
the presumption stands throughout the 
case as evidence, it becomes almost an 
invitation to the jury to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff. 

The time should come under the doc- 
trine of vanishing presumptions when 
the trial court should really make no 
reference in the charge to a jury as to 
the presumption if the other party to 
the action has presented any evidence 
to the contrary, said Mr. Lumpkin. “The 
only function of the presumption under 
the great weight of authority is that it 
should act as a procedural rule of law 
to be employed by the court as a guide 
to its action in dismissing the complaint, 
submitting the case to the jury, or di- 
recting or setting aside a verdict.” 

Following the custom of having a re- 
view of the insurance law of one of the 
states at each session, an interesting pa- 
per on “The New IlIlinois Insurance 
Code” was read by Raymond Olson, 
counsel Mutual Trust Life. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 








Four Outstanding 
Organizations in 
Special Sessions 


Distinguished Men Talk to 
Life Presidents — Several 
Social Functions Held 





By R. B. MITCHELL 


NEW YORK—Distinguished by an 
array of talent outstanding even by the 
normally high standards of these gather- 
ings, the Life Presidents Association’s 
annual convention began its two-day 
session here. In addition to men promi- 
nent in the business, the program boasts 
an all-star cast of speakers from outside 
the business—Dr. Alexis Carrel of 
Rockefeller Institute; Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the board of General 
Motors; J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Surgeon-General Thomas Parran of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

With the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners conclave back in 
town, it looks as if final registration 
figures will be definitely ahead of last 
year, when the commissioners met in 
Hot Springs, Ark., and perhaps even 
exceed the 1935 record, at which time 
the commissioners met in New York. 


Many Other Activities 


Then there are the customary other 
activities which mark this important 
week in life insurance. The National 
Association of Life Underwriters held 
its first meeting of trustees since the na- 
tional convention in Denver. Though 
this is technically a special meeting, the 
trustees’ meeting in New York city dur- 
ing Life Presidents week is becoming 
an established tradition. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel held its usual meeting prior to 
the presidents’ convention, many of the 
participants staying over for the latter 
gathering. 


John J. King’s Dinner 


John J. King, president Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, gave his annual dinner 
in honor of the American Life Conven- 
tion president, who this year is Harry 
R. Wilson, vice-president American 
United Life. Mr. King’s dinners are a 
delight to the gourmet and an education 
to those on the way to that state. 

The Life Presidents Association’s con- 
vention officially got under way with 
General Manager V. P. Whitsitt’s intro- 
duction of the chairman, G. S. Nollen, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 
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SNAPPED AT COMMISSIONERS’ WINTER RALLY IN_N. Y.: 
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Top row (left to right)—L. J. Kalmbach, vice-president Lincoln National Life; 
B. Werkenthin, executive vice-president American National; A. F. Hall, president 
Lincoln National; R. Leighton Foster, general counsel Canadian Life Officers Asso- 
ciation; J. H. Goodsoe, executive assistant Confederation Life. 

Second row—O. E. Aleshire, president-elect Modern Woodmen; F. M. MeDavid, 
Springfield, Mo., director Modern Woodmen. Foster Farrell, manager National 
Fraternal Congress, Chicago; Howard R. Hill, assistant Vice-president Provident Life 
& Accident; C. C. Klocksin, legislative counsel Northwestern Mutual Life; C. D. 
De Barry, Illinois state manager Lincoln National. 

Third row—E. H. Henning, executive vice-president Illinois Bankers Life; Mrs. 
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Ernest Palmer, Springfield, Ill.; Mrs. Henning; Insurance Director Ernest Palmer, 
Illinois. L. F. Binkley, attorney, Ekern & Meyers, Chicago; O. R. Blair, assistant 
legislative counsel Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Fourth row—H. P. Hammond, head actuary Travelers; Dan C. Boney, North 
Carolina commissioner; Mrs. R. G. Waters, wife of casualty commissioner of Texas; 
G. M. Biel, New Mexico commissioner; G. W. Wells, secretary Northwestern National 
Life. 

Bottom row—S, H. Hadley, Sharon, Pa., president Protected Home Circle; C. B. 
Coulbourn, Virginia actuary; R. B. Richardson, executive vice-president Montana Life; 
Royce H. Savage, Tulsa attorney and former deputy commissioner; R. J. Maclellan, 
president Provident Life & Accident, 

Pictures by Harry H. Fuller, deputy U. S. manager of the Zurich, Chicago. 
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Move to Modify 
Part-Timer Pact 
Disapproved 

Proposal of Equitable 


Society Denied by Agency 
Practices Committee 





















NEW YORK—Request of the Equit- 
able Society to modify the terms of its 
agreement with other companies signa- 
tory to the agency practices agreement, 
so the Equitable might make contracts 
with part-time agents in urban centers 
for a trial period of six months, was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the agency prac- 
tices committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers held here. It was 
the unanimous decision of the committee 
that no such modification should be 
made. 7 / 

The unqualified judgment of the com- 
mittee was that any such modification 
would seriously interrupt the substantial 
progress that has been made to date in 
promoting the best interests of life 
' agents through operation of the agency 

practices agreement, would open the 
_ door to serious abuses and destroy the 

basic objectives set by the signatory 
» companies. 


Feared Many Abuses 


It was recognized that plausible argu- 
ments might be advanced in support of 
' the probationary period idea in opening 
_ life insurance careers to some worthy 
/ men now employed in other lines. How- 
ever, it was felt that for every such in- 
stance experience to date in the life 
insurance business has shown that the 
abuses far outweigh the occasional ad- 
vantages. 

There is nothing new in the proba- 
tionary period idea. It was one of the 
| principal occasions of the movement 
which developed into the present agency 
practices agreement, 

The committee felt that such modifi- 
cation as proposed by the Equitable 
would constitute a definite step back- 
ward, detrimental to the best interests of 
| the full time organization and the public 
' generally. 


Mutual Benefit Returns to A. L. C. 


NEW YORK—The Mutual Benefit 
Life has agreed again to become a mem- 
ber of the American Life Convention. 
General Manager C. B. Robbins spent 
considerable of a day at the head of- 
fice, Vice-president E. E. Rhodes finally 
agreeing to apply for membership. It 
was formerly a member. 

The officers of A. L. C., members of 
the executive committee and a number 
of former presidents held a conference 
this week in New York City, they being 
in attendance at the annual meeting of 
: the Life Presidents Association. It is 
» now thought that the annual gathering 
| of the American Life Convention will 
_ be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
: Chicago, the week of Oct. 10, 1938. 


Bennett Trust Council Speaker 


Frank P. Bennett, Jr., editor “United 
States Investor,” Boston, will speak on 
How Changing Business Trends May 
Affect Trusts and Insurance” at the 
meeting of the Boston Life Insurance & 
Trust Council December 14 at the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce building. 


| ff Fraser’s Mother Dies 
Mrs. Martha Fraser, mother of Vice- 
President P. M. Fraser and General 
_ — Agent J. M. Fraser of the Connecticut 
_ [ Mutual Life, died at her home in Rock- 
| ville Centre, N. Y., Sunday after an ex- 
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Life Insurance Strength 
Is Shown in Depression 





NEW YORK.—Cash transactions of 
45 life insurance companies during the 
seven years of depression, 1930-1936, 
were reviewed by John R. Hardin, presi- 
dent Mutual Benefit Life, in his paper 
at the meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents here this week. His 
subject was, “Seven Years of Perform- 
ance—a Life Insurance Response.” His 
statistics came from 45 companies hold- 
ing 84.3 percent of the admitted assets 
of all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

Mr. Hardin made a similar review at 
the 1932 meeting, for the years 1930, 
1931 and 1932. His address this year 
continued the record and included the 
years previously covered. Since the 
former address the companies have gone 
through the banking collapse and mora- 
torium of 1933. Mr. Hardin mentioned 
that some might object to 1936 being in- 
cluded as a depression year, and others 
might object to the omission of 1937. 


Did Not Affect Essentials 


Many of the factors affecting the cash 
transactions of the companies during 
the seven years were reviewed by Mr. 
Hardin before going into the figures 
with which he dealt. He referred to the 
mad rush for cash when the banks 
closed, and the action of the insurance 
departments in forbidding life com- 
panies to pay cash values. He recalled 
that the moratorium did not permit or 
excuse delay in the settlement, when due, 
of death claims, endowment maturities, 
annuities, and installment payments un- 
der settlement options. He also recailed 
that the income of the companies was 
affected by similar checks, such as the 
additional 30 days of grace ordered for 





the payment of premiums, the morato- 
rium on interest on mortgages, the in- 
ability of the companies to transfer 
funds, or to utilize funds already on de- 
posit, etc. 


Premiums Source of Payments 


Beginning his review of the cash trans- 
actions he referred to the tendency to 
dwell on the benefits paid by life insur- 
ance. He pointed out, however, that the 
source of all life insurance payments is 
in the premium payments made by pol- 
icyholders. The accomplishment of the 
life companies is a redistribution of the 
deposits of policyholders and the earn- 
ings thereof under company administra- 
tion. The reserves, in their history of 
accumulation and disposition, illustrate 
a continuously operating dual install- 
ment plan of deposits and distribution. 
Therefore he took up income first. 

Premium income during the depres- 
sion period was adversely affected by 
lapse of old business and a lesser vol- 
ume of new business; yet was greater 
by $247,452,000 in 1936 than in 1930, the 
comparison being, in 1930, $2,415,153,000, 
and in 1936 $2,662,605,000. During the 
seven years the total received from pre- 
mium income, said Mr. Hardin was $17,- 
141,260,000. 


Receipts Have Increased 


Receipts from interest, dividends and 
rents are derived from earning assets 
which are not annually constant in vol- 
ume. Notwithstanding adverse factors, 
the companies received more actual cash 
income from interest dividends and rents 
in 1936 than in 1930, the comparison be- 
ing $688,689,000 in 1930, and $849,392,- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 











tended illness. 








Independence Square 








THE PRESIDENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company presents its 
compliments to the members of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, and their guests, gathered this week in 


New York for the Thirty-first Annual Convention. 


Able life insurance executives, and men prominent in 
finance and national economics, are speakers on a program 
devised to consider this period’s problems, especially those 
which are related to the national welfare through the activi- 


ties and attitude of the institution of life insurance, 


The wisdom of analyzed experience, helpful to all com- 
panies, and therefore beneficial to all our people, is derivable 


from the counseling of experts such as these. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Investments are 
Traced in Talk 
by M. J. Cleary 


First Law Is Safety, De- 
clares Northwestern Head 
at Life Presidents Meeting 








NEW YORK.—At the Life Presi- 
dents meeting here M. J. ‘Cleary, presi- 
dent Northwestern Mutual Life, dis- 
cussed the question of life. insurance 
funds in the general theme of the meet- 
ing, the response of life insurance to 
American needs. He said there is a 
disturbing misconception on the part of 
many men in public and private life 
about the financial side of the life in- 
surance company. These institutions are 
not great, rich corporations. Essentially 
their funds are trust funds, held and 
managed for the 64,000,000 policyhold- 
ers and for their beneficiaries. The 
number of large policyholders is a mere 
handful compared with those having 
policies with a face value of $3,000 or 
less. The total holdings now amount to 
approximately $26,350,000,000, or the 
equivalent of about $412 per policy- 
holder. ; 

By virtue of the creation of large 
amounts of capital from __ individual 
sources of premium collections, these 
funds represent one of the most import- 
ant sources of credit for the nation’s en- 
terprises. 


First Law Is Safety 


The first law of life insurance invest- 
ing must be safety of principal, said 
Mr. Cleary. Safety depends not alone 
upon the value of the underlying secur- 
ity. The investor does not extend credit 
because he hopes to acquire the prop- 
erty of the borrower through default. He 
lends because he has faith that the bor- 
rower’s ability and integrity are such 
that he not only can, but will, repay 
the debt. 

There was a time when the man who 
borrowed and pledged his property to 
guarantee repayment worried about that 
debt. When that view prevailed, the 
lender did not have occasion for much 
worry. That attitude of the borrower 
is not so universal today as it once was. 
The lapse in this respect is not limited 
to any single class of borrowers. “Maybe 
we have seen and overemphasized the 
problem of those who borrowed, and 
given too little thought to the prudent, 
thrifty soul who saved that there might 
be funds to lend,” said Mr. Cleary. “The 
welfare of society as a whole demands 
that we preserve the view that it is the 
borrower’s obligation to pay if he can, 
even though it may be hard to do.” 


Proportions of Holdings 


Another consideration in investments 
is productivity. The life insurance con- 
tract is predicated upon the earning of 
a certain minimum interest rate. Be- 
yond that minimum the return must be 
as high as is consistent with safety of 
principal. A conservative return, sus- 
tained over a period of time, is more 
important than the realization of high 
yield periodically. Investments are se- 
lected for the purpose of being held to 
maturity and long term securities pre- 
dominate in the life insurance investment 
portfolio. 

Another factor is diversification. 
Through the expedient of diversifying 
investments, both geographically and 
with respect to type of security, the com- 
panies bulwark both safety and yield. 
Maturities also are diversified, with a 
view to maintaining a fairly even flow 
of cash from maturing investments. This 
tends to stabilize productivity, because 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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Mortality Better 
This Year Than 


Last, Figures Say 





Results for First 10 Months 
Are Analyzed by Dr. Chris- 


tiernin for Life Presidents 





NEW WORK—A notable improve- 
ment in mortality during the first 10 
months of 1937, compared with the same 
period in 1936, was reported at the Life 
Presidents meeting here by Dr. Charles 
L. Christiernin, medical director, Metro- 
politan Life. In the ordinary depart- 
ments the improvement for 1937 will be 
about 2 percent, and in the industrial 
about 5 percent. The figures are con- 
tributed by 48 companies writing ordi- 


nary and 7 companies writing industrial. 
If the present trend continues there will 
be 47,000 fewer deaths this year, despite 
an increased population which would 
have resulted in an increase of 10,000 
deaths had the 1936 rate continued. Thus 
an actual saving of 57,000 lives in this 
country during 1937, as compared with 
1936, may be calculated. The lower per- 
centage saving in ordinary is no doubt 
due to the already low mortality rate in 
that department, said Dr. Christiernin. 


T. B. of Less Importance 


Tuberculosis, as a cause of death, is 
continuing to decline in importance, said 
Dr. Christiernin. Even in the industrial 
business the rate this year will be only 
about 50 per 100,000. Fifteen years ago 
the rate was about twice as high. In the 
same way there has been an improve- 
ment this year in the pneumonia death 
rate, and this in the face of a sizable 
epidemic of influenza. Dr. Christiernin 
believes that the improvement in the 
plieumonia rate is due to utilization of 
advanced knowledge of treatment. 

The mortality from the important dis- 
eases of middle age and old age, such as 
heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
Bright’s disease, as a group has declined 
this year in spite of the fact that the 
average age of policyholders is rising. 
An increasing mortality would be ex- 
pected, but Dr. Christiernin suggests 
that what is happening is that there is 
improvement among the younger adult 
ages more than sufficient to offset the 
inevitable rise in the older ages. 

One of the most striking items is the 
great improvement in the mortality of 
women from childbirth. This is of grow- 
ing importance because of the number 
of women now carrying insurance. 

Accidents, other than automobile, 
show a decline in the mortality rate this 
year of about 9 percent in the ordinary 








Turkey Gobblers for 
Successful Agents 





Thirty-one live 18-pound turkey 
gobblers were shipped out to 
agents of the Illinois Bankers Life 
as awards in the annual Thanks- 
giving production contest. This 
Was an increase of seven over a 
similar contest last year, and ten 
over two years ago. 

To win a turkey the agent was 
required to write a minimum vol- 
ume of $300 in paid premiums, life 
or accident and health, in the five 
weeks preceding Nov. 20. Many 
exceeded this volume and won ex- 
tra cash prizes of $5 and $10 each 
to pay for the “trimmings” of the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Another turkey contest for 
Christmas was announced to run 
until Dec. 18. 

















Former Indiana Insurance 
Commissioner Is Dead 








J. C. KIDD 


J. C. Kidd, 66, former Indiana commis- 
sioner, died suddenly at Miami, Fla., of 
apoplexy. He had been in poor health 
for about nine years. He was born in 
Brazil, Ind., and engaged in the insur- 
ance business as the Kidd Insurance 
Agencies, which was established in 1890 
and of which his son, Linn S. Kidd, is 
now in charge. (Mr. Kidd was also in- 
terested in coal mining. He was ap- 
pointed insurance commissioner in Janu- 
ary, 1931, and was succeeded by H. E. 
McClain. After leaving office Mr. Kidd 
served as secretary of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Companies for 
several years. During Mr. Kidd’s ten- 
ure of office he initiated a number of 
routine practices which improved the 
efficiency of the service to insurance in- 
terests and the public. Mr. Kidd took 
a leading part in establishing the mora- 
torium for life companies following the 
bank moratorium, to check the run on 
the life companies for cash surrender 
values. 








departments, and about 16 percent in 
the industrial. Nevertheless, the deaths 
from automobiles are increasing steadily. 
Dr. Christiernin gave three tables on the 
number of deaths and percentages on 
causes of death for 10 months of last 
year and this year, and reduced to an 
annual basis, for industrial, ordinary, 
and combined. The mortality rates re- 
duced to an annual basis for 1937 are as 
follows for 48 ordinary life companies 
and seven industrial: 


Death Rates per 100,000 











Cause of Death Indus. Ord. Comb. 
Tuberculosis ....... 48.8 32.7 43.2 
THRUORER. «insici oe ssieee 17.8 16.3 17.3 
Pneumonia ......... 72.9 54.1 66.4 
Respiratory diseases 

not specified...... 9.5 9.6 9.6 
CO Sree 88.8 94.7 90.8 
Cerebral hemorrhage 57.0 54.5 56.1 
Organic diseases of 

ys err 154.7 165.4 158.4 
Bright’s disease .... 49.5 41.3 46.7 
aaa 22.3 13.7 19.3 
Puerperal state .... 6.1 4.0 5.4 
Typhoid fever ....... 9 8 8 
ES ee rr 9 7 6 
Scarlet fever ....... 1.6 yA | 
Whooping cough ... 2.9 1.9 
TRIDRCROPIA. occosceces 1.5 1.0 
MIORINBITIB ...vcscies 4.7 3.0 
Diarrhea and enter- 

LO See tree 8.6 22.4 13.7 
| rr 9.2 2.5 3.8 
Momicides ......... 4.4 2.5 3.8 
Automobile accidents 21.2 26.6 23.1 
Other external causes 36.1 32.7 35.0 
All other causes....185.6 198.9 190.2 

Zi! | ee ee 805.0 770.2 793.0 





Welch to St. Paul Meet 


Vincent S. Welch of Chicago, second 
vice-president Equitable Society, will 
address a large meeting of Equitable 
district managers and field assistants in 
St..Paul- Dec. 11. 





No More Hearings on Agents 
Pending Mass. Mutual Verdict 





Internal Revenue Bureau Hold- 
ing Only Informal Conferences 
While First Case Is Reconsid- 
ered 


WASHINGTON—Until the internal 
revenue bureau has either reiterated or 
reversed its previous opinion, now un- 
der review, holding Massachusetts Mu- 
tual agents to be employes under the 
social security act, no hearings will be 
held dealing with other companies. If 
the Massachusetts Mutual agents are 
held to be independent contractors and 
hence exempt from the social security 
tax, it will probably mean that other 


companies having substantially similar’ 


contracts will also be declared exempt. 
However, the bureau does not intend to 
issue any blanket decision. 

If, however, the decision against the 
Massachusetts Mutual is reaffirmed, it 
will then be up to, the individual com- 
panies to show that their contracts are 
dissimiiar on the material points held to 
create an employer-employe relationship. 
So far, the score is three to one, the 
Northwestern Mutual, Kansas City Life 
and Pyramid Life having been declared 
exempt, while Massachusetts Mutual 
agents have been declared employes. 

Conferences, but no hearings, were 
held this week on the Pan-American 
Life and the Columbus Mutual Life. 
E. J. McGivney, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, represented the Pan-Amer- 
ican and J, A. Preston, sales director and 
T. H. Tangeman, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, appeared for the Columbus 
Mutual. R. H. Kastner, associate coun- 
sel American Life Convention, attended 
as an observer. 





Litigation in Toledo Over 
Profits on Equitable Group 
Case Projects New Theory 





An interesting case has come before 
the common pleas court at Toledo in- 
volving a suit brought by the union 
connected with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany there. This union a good many 
years ago took out a group policy with 
the Equitable Society. At that time 
there were 1,600 members. The number 
dwindled to 500 and the group policy 
was given up. It seems that the Equi- 
table paid dividends for a few years 
when none was earned and then later, 
when there were profits, absorbed the 
deficits of the years when it paid the 
dividends without them being earned. 
When the decks were cleared the union 
brought suit against the Equitable for 
$41,000, claiming that this money really 
belonged to the union as the company 
had made too much money out of the 
contract. This opens an entirely new 
question. . 

There was a notable array of experts 
present for the Equitable outside of its 
own people, they being Actuary W. A. 
Robinson of the Ohio department, Nel- 
son B. Hadley, New York City, former 
auditor of the life division of the New 
York department; Actuary E. E. Hard- 
castle, Union Central Life; Actuary 
Hollenberg of the New York department, 
New York City. 

The contention of the union was that 
the Equitable be allowed three percent 
for expenses and that all profits over 
and above that was paid out in claims 
and expenses should revert to the union. 


Open New San Francisco Office 


New offices of the San Francisco 
branch of the Occidental Life on the 
sixth floor at 485 California street were 
officially opened with an agency meet- 
ing at which the principal speakers 
were C, L. DeVries, vice-president, and 
J. J. Valentine, manager of the branch 
office. 











Needs of America 
Told in Nollen’s 
Talk as Chairman 





Life Presidents Association 
Address Takes Up Conven. 


tion Theme 





NEW YORK—A clear, temperate and 
sensible analysis of political and eco. 
nomic needs was given by Gerard §, 
Nollen, president, Bankers Life, in open- 
ing the annual meeting of the Associa. 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, of 
which he is chairman. The theme of 
the meeting was “The Response of Life 
Insurance to American Needs,” and Mr, 
Nollen analyzed some of the needs. 


What does America need in the field 


of economics? A complete answer to 
that question would embrace volumes, 
said Mr. Nollen. In the main, he said, 
the central objective of American eco- 
nomic efforts is an economic status 
which offers the opportunity for full em- 
ployment to all persons able to work and 
a reasonable standard of living as a 
universal reward for labor faithfully per- 
formed. 


Expansion of Production 


Of first importance, he said, is an ex- 
pansion of produced wealth. Our pres- 
ent producing and distributing mechan- 
isms are not sufficiently developed to 
provide a satisfactory standard of living 
for all of our people. We must produce 
and distribute a greatly increased vol- 
ume of goods and services if we are to 
attain our objective. 

As one means of realizing an ade- 
quate expansion of our produced wealth, 
he declared, America needs a general 
diffusion of the benefits of technological 
improvement and expanding trade. De- 
creasing price levels promote the flow of 
goods and services in the channels of 
trade, provided the price decreases re- 
sult not from cut-throat competition, but 
from technological improvement or ex- 
panding trade. Increasing price levels 
do not promote, but on the contrary re- 
tard the flow of goods and services in 
the channels of trade, unless such price 
increases are required to correct mal- 
adjustments in our economic structure. 
A shortening of the number of work 
hours to an unnecessary degree does not 
promote, but rather retards the flow of 
goods and services in the channels of 
trade. 


Burden on Low Income Group 


The burden of unnecessarily high price 
levels rests most heavily upon those least 
able to carry it, the lowest income group 
of our population. Declining price lev- 
els resulting from improved efficiency 
automatically give all workers, including 
the lowest income group, an increase in 
real wages. 

As another means of expanding our 
produced wealth, America needs a 
steadier flow of goods and services in 
the channels of trade, he declared. The 
greatest disturbing factor is credit un- 
wisely used. Witness the devastation 
wrought, first by the vast credit expan- 
sion during the war, and then the credit 
expansion in business, industry and lo- 
cal government. During the few years 
prior to 1929, we accepted foreign IOU’s 
for more than $10 billion in payment of 
products shipped abroad. We devel- 
oped, and in many instances overdevel- 
oped, our cities and highways and other 
public and private facilities with bor- 
rowed money. We even expanded our 
semi-public enterprises, such as churches 
and schools, through the use of credit. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Agency System Is 
Effective in Life 
Insurance Service 





M. Albert Linton Discusses 
Subject at Life Presidents 
Meeting in New York 





NEW YORK—tThe life insurance 
agency system was discussed at the Life 
Presidents meeting by M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual Life, and 
president Actuarial Society of America. 
Mr. Linton compared the American sys- 
tem with the British, and then compared 
the results. In Great Britain the pri- 
mary salesman is a man who sells life 
insurance as a side line. He may be a 
lawyer or a banker who, in the course 


of his business, has many opportunities 
of recommending life insurance to 
clients and others who come seeking 
advice in financial matters. The com- 
panies in turn employ paid representa- 
tives who follow up leads from the pri- 
mary salesmen and in many instances do 
most of the work in closing the case. 

Two consequences would be expected 
to follow from this kind of system, said 
Mr. Linton. First, the volume of insur- 
ance sold would be less than if there 
were a large force of salesmen devoting 
their entire time to the solicitation of 
insurance; and second, the rate at which 
life insurance would be voluntarily dis- 
continued would be lower than where 
the salesmen were more active. 


Comparison of Results 


To measure the results of the two 
systems Mr. Linton compared the 
amount of insurance in force to the an- 
nual income. He took 1934 for Great 
Britain and 1936 for the United States 
because the national incomes were near- 
est normal in those years. The British 
insurance in force represented 80 per- 
cent of the national income of $18,300,- 
000,000. For the United States it was 
164 per cent of our 1936 national income 
of approximately $64,000,000,000. These 
figures afford only a rough approxima- 
tion, but seem to confirm confidence in 
the soundness of the Amerian agency 
program of maintaining a large force of 
salesmen devoting all of their time to 
the sale of life insurance. 

Another illustration used by Mr. Lin- 
ton was on the persistence of life insur- 
ance in the United States. The peak of 
predepression national income occurred 
in 1929 and the lowest national income 
during the depression occurred in 1932 
and represented the enormous decline 
of about 50 percent. The peak amount 
of insurance in force occurred at the end 
of 1931. The low point was reached at 
the end of 1933, and represented a de- 
cline of only 10 percent from the peak 
as compared with a 50 percent decline 
in national income. 

Obviously if the only insurance issued 
was that bought by a policyholder on 
his own initiative without outside solici- 
tation, the termination rates would be 
relatively low. However, with that kind 
of system the volume of outstanding in- 
surance would be so small as to be ut- 
terly inadequate. 


Improving Distribution System 


__Despite the impressive totals of the 
life insurance business, life insurance is 
devoting a great deal of time and energy 
to the improvement of its distribution 
system. It is not easy to discover in 
advance whether or not a man has 
ability as a life insurance salesman. The 
public is entitled to life insurance serv- 
ice of a high order through the work of 


‘| render it. However, the achieving of 


that objective is no easy matter, Mr. 
Linton said. 

First, there is the problem of finding 
the right type of men to be agency man- 
agers and then training them to do a 
well rounded job of agency building. 
They must possess a large number of 
qualities in addition to the essentials of 
character, integrity, and industry. They 





must themselves be able to sell life in- 


surance. They must be able to select 
and train men to be successful salesmen. 
They must know how to inspire and 
encourage men to live up to their pos- 
sibilities and to weather the inevitable 
periods of discouragement. They must 
also be good business men and know 
the value of a dollar. 

These qualities are all too frequently 
hard to find combined in one individual 
and therefore there is a premium upon 





the ability to manage an agency suc- 
cessfully. “When we hear people despair 
of opportunities for advancement in the 
business world,” said Mr. Linton, “and 
think of this one field of life insurance 
agency management, we realize how 
foolish and unfounded the pessimism is.” 
The work of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau was referred to by Mr. 
Linton. He said a rich return awaits 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





picture? 


After sixty-five you will receive a 
life income, if you are employed in an 
industry included in the Govern- 
ment’s Social Security plan. But if 
you do not reach sixty-five, the bene- 
fits your wife will receive from this 
source will be small—too little to give 
her a life income or to take care of 
dependent children. 


You can provide a retirement in- 
come for your wife; you can increase 
your own life income; you can pro- 
vide protection for your children ~ 
all by means of a single life insurance 
contract, the John Hancock Selective 
Security Policy. 


It is especially designed to supple- 
ment Social Security payments or 
to provide an independent fund for 
those not entitled to these benefits. 
It provides flexible protection for your 
wife, that she can turn into income if 
she so desires. 

Get the full story of this modern, 
increasingly popular retirement plan 
,.. told completely... authoritatively 
... in a booklet we shall be glad to 





men and women who are qualified to 


I, your wife in your retirement 4 


send you. It covers all angles of this 
important problem. It will help you 
determine how much additional in- 


Income lor Lite 





It will show you how to prepare for 
a happy retirement, not a mere exist- 





come you and your family will need. 


— 


— 
WILD AMOCT o 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GuY W. COX, PRESIDENT 
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ence. Send for it ~ right now. 





DeparTMENT 2 
Joun Hancock Murtuat Lire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me your booklet, “Selective 
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No New Mortality 
Table Can Avoid 
Serious Defects 





Arbitrary Scale Suggested 
—Single Table Will Not Fit 
Any Section or Any Class 





e 

CINCINNATI—At a meeting of the 
Actuarial Club of Cincinnati, a paper 
by A. J. Koeppe, associate actuary of 
the Union Central, treated “Should a 
New Mortality Table Be Adopted for 
the Purpose of Calculating Premiums 
and Non-Forfeiture Values?” the paper 
being read and discussed by R. J. Lear- 
son, actuary of the Western & Southern. 
J. H. Evans, vice-president of the Ohio 
National, also discussed the paper. Mr. 
Koeppe’s paper brought out a fact not 
often remembered, namely, that no gen- 
eral mortality table can reflect the mor- 
tality of all sections and classes. Mr. 
Koeppe said, in part: 

“That the American experience table 
does not reflect present-day mortality 
rates, nobody will deny; in fact, it is 
impossible to construct a table which 
would indicate accurately the current 
mortality rates age by age. A new mor- 
tality table must be constructed from the 
mortality experience of past years; but 
the mortality rates change from year to 
year due to many factors which affect 
them, such as advance in medical science 
and improvement in general health con- 
ditions in the country, which are in- 
fluenced by\ meteorological and other 
natural phenomena, and also by eco- 
nomic conditions. 


Would Not Be Representative 


“Furthermore, the term ‘present-day 
mortality’ has little meaning unless it 
is further qualified as to the class or 
classes of people among which such 
mortality is experienced. If we deter- 
mine the average mortality rates among 
the general public in the United States, 
such table would not represent the mor- 
tality in certain sections of the United 
States, nor the mortality experienced 
among the insured lives of any life in- 
surance company operating in the 
United States. If we study the mortality 
experienced among insured lives and 
combine for this purpose the experience 
of a number of companies, such table 
will not reflect the experience of any 
particular company accurately. I men- 
tion these very obvious facts only be- 
cause articles that have been written 
and speeches that have been made lately 
on this subject by persons without ac- 
tuarial training seem to indicate that 
many writers and speakers believe that 
a mortality table reflecting present-day 
mortality experience is something that 
may become reality. 


Two Erroneous Ideas 


_.“As far as I can tell, two erroneous 
ideas are in the minds of the people who 
recommend a new mortality table. One 
idea is that a new mortality table may 
lower the net cost of insurance to the 
public; and the other is that a new mor- 
tality table will, in some mysterious way, 
make it easier to compare the under- 
writing results of different companies. 
“If a scientific dividend formula is used 
to determine the participation of each 
policy in the divisible surplus of the 
company, a change in mortality tables 
will not affect the net cost of insurance 
in any way, except that if higher non- 
forfeiture values than the present ones 
result, the continuing policyholders will 
have to pay the difference in some form 
or other. If the percentage differences 
between the expected mortality and the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 








Ecker to Continue As 
Chairman But Without Pay 





Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of 
Metropolitan Life, who will retire Dec. 
31 under the terms of that company’s 
insurance and retirement program, has 
been elected to continue in office after 
that date by the directors. Mr. Ecker 
has accepted, on condition that he shall 
be permitted to serve without compen- 
sation. 

Mr. Ecker has been continuously in 
the service of Metropolitan Life since 
May 7, 1883. ; 


Born in Phoenicia, N. Y. 


He was born in Phoenicia, N. Y., in 
1867, and all but one year of his business 
lifetime has. been spent in the service 
of Metropolitan. 

His first job was with a small manu- 
facturing concern. When this did not 
seem to afford the desired opportunity, 
he transferred to a law office in New 
York as an office boy, with the idea of 
acquiring some knowledge of law. The 
firm had its offices in the same building 
as the Metropolitan, was its counsel, and 
included among its staff the late Haley 
Fiske.. The Metropolitan was then 
headed by J. F. Knapp, and, following 
a perilous career during the financially 
turbulent ’70’s, had but recently attained 
the solid footing that started it off on 
its steady climb to world supremacy. At 
that time, its assets were slightly in 
excess of $2,000,000, and it had in force 
531,000 policies totaling $63,425,000. 

Mr. Ecker became interested in the 
Metropolitan and he applied to Mr. 
Knapp for employment. Several months 
later he started as an office boy, with 
hours from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. and at a 
salary of $4 a week. He availed himself 
of the opportunity to observe the opera- 
tions of the company. In time, he had 
familiarized himself with the machinery 
for handling a policy from the time the 
application was received until the 
claim was paid. 


Became Real Estate Expert 


He was mastering the job of book- 
keeper when his industry attracted the 
attention of the manager of the real 
estate section, and his next promotion 
was to be assistant to the manager. He 
began to read law relating to real estate 
and ended with a complete course of 
real estate law. Here he made an in- 
tensive study of real estate and the prin- 
ciples applicable to real estate value, and 
was frequently sent to inspect proper- 
ties on which loans were being con- 
sidered. 

The depression of 1893 gave Mr. 
Ecker his first outstanding opportunity 
to prove himself to his employers. Dur- 
ing that period, the Metropolitan ac- 
quired considerable real estate through 
foreclosure, and the prospects for dis- 
posing of it seemed none too bright. Mr. 
Ecker applied himself particularly to the 
problem of several run down and sparse- 
ly tenanted apartment properties in 
Brooklyn, and worked out a plan for 
their complete rehabilitation at small ex- 
pense. Soon the buildings were filled 
with tenants and, with the properties on 
an income-producing basis, he had little 
trouble in disposing of them. 


Authority on N. Y. Values 


As a result, when a bond and mort- 
gage division was organized a_ short 
time later to handle all of the real estate 
transactions, Mr. Ecker, then still in his 
20s, was placed at its head. Thereafter 
he had immediate charge of all loans on 
real estate, and so sound did his judg- 
ment prove and so completely did he 
keep abreast of the changing methods of 
construction and ‘the shifting of popula- 
tion centers that he became a recog- 
nized authority on New York City real 
estate. 

Late in 1905, the Metropolitan estab- 
lished the office of comptroller, and Mr. 








Ecker was its first incumbent. By the 
following year, the financial side of the 
company had grown to such an extent 
that a treasurer was necessary. Previ- 
ously the president and the cashier had 
been able to handle the finances. But the 
$2,000,000 of assets had become $176,- 
000,000. With his bent for learning the 
other fellow’s job, Mr. Ecker had be- 
come familiar with the work, and he 
was appointed the first treasurer of 
Metropolitan. 


Chief Financial Officer 


Thus, at the age of 40, he became the 
chief financial officer of a large and ex- 
panding life company. He was immedi- 
ately responsible for the financial prog- 
ress of the company. During later years 
he was frequently called on to super- 
vise the average daily investment of a 
greater amount than the total assets of 
the company at the time he entered its 
employ. When he took office as treas- 
urer, the Metropolitan was a stock com- 
pany with assets of $176,429,000, capital 
and surplus of $16,229,430, and an in- 
come of about $70,000,000 a year. At the 
end of 1936, the assets had grown to 
$4,494,701,772, the increase in many 
years having been, in itself, more than 
the total assets in 1906. Though mutual- 
ized, with all stock retired, the surplus 
and voluntary reserves stood at $326,- 
422,667 on Dec. 31 last, while the income 
had increased to $988,220,677. Since its 
organization, the company has declared 
dividends and bonuses to policyholders 
totaling $1,215,622,320. 

Mr. Ecker was elected a director in 
1909. Mr. Knapp had died and had been 
succeeded by J. R. Hegeman, who 
drafted Haley Fiske to serve with him 
as vice-president. When Mr. Hegeman 
died in 1919, Mr. Fiske became presi- 
dent, and Mr. Ecker was elected to the 
vice-presidency. Mr. Fiske’s death oc- 
curred in March, 1929, and on March 26, 
of that year, Mr. Ecker was elected 
president. In March, 1936, the office of 
chairman of the board was established 
and Mr. Ecker was advanced from the 
presidency, Leroy A. Lincoln, who had 
been vice-president, being elected to suc- 
ceed him. 


Depression Executive 


Practically the whole of Mr. Ecker’s 
term as chief executive officer has fallen 
within the depression period. Yet com- 
pared with its position at the end of 
1929, the company’s financial statement 
for 1936 showed an increase in assets 
of $1,799,225,807, and a gain in insur- 
ance in force of $4,939,019,782. During 
this period, total payments to policy- 
holders, including dividends, amounted 
to $3,891,443,000. 

His position has brought Mr. Ecker 
recognition in the financial world. He 
has long been widely consulted on in- 
vestment matters. He is a director of the 
Chase National Bank, Western Union 
Telegraph Company, first vice-president 
and trustee, Union Dime Savings Bank; 
president and trustee, Provident Loan 
Society of New York, and trustee, Con- 
solidated Edison .Company of New 
York. 

Besides specializing in real estate and 
banking, Mr. Ecker learned railroading 
from the financial end. In this field he is 
a director of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western Railroad, and 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 


Served Hoover, Roosevelt 


He was called upon by Hoover to 
serve as chairman of the planning com- 
mittee of the National Conference on 
Home Building & Home Ownership, 
and was named by President Roosevelt, 
while governor of New York, on the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Savings Bank 
Insurance Backers 
Favor Limitations 





Feel That Total Amount 
Issued to Any Individual 
Should be Held Down 





NEW YORK—The Savings Bank 
Life Insurance League of New York, 
which is currently marshaling its forces 
to get. the 1938 legislature to pass a law 
permitting savings banks to write life 
insurance, is disposed to limit the total 
amount of such insurance that any one 
person could buy, according to S. E. 
Wolfe, New York City cotton broker 
who is head of the league. 

Denying any radical motives, Mr, 
Wolfe said that he believes that the 
agents of ordinary companies will be in 
favor of savings bank life insurance if 
confined to its true purpose, which is 
the providing of low-cost insurance for 
those in the low-income brackets. The 
fact that any insurable resident of 
Massachusetts can buy up to $23,000 of 
savings bank life insurance has been 
one of the principal complaints of agents 
of ordinary companies, for the elimina- 
tion of the agent’s commission in the 
savings bank plan plus the low operating 
expense and overhead charged to the in- 
surance departments of the banks, makes 
it possible for even a fairly large in- 
surance buyer to fill his needs through 
the savings bank plan and before being 
forced to turn to an agency company. 


“Makes Better Prospects” 


It is Mr. Wolfe’s belief that a man 
who has bought, say, $5,000 of savings 
bank life insurance and can buy no more 
is a better prospect by reason of the life 
insurance education he has received by 
the savings bank route. Mr. Wolfe also 
holds that above some such maximum 
amount the policyholder should be 
torced to resort to the services of an 
agent, not only on grounds of justice to 
the man who works up a case, but be- 
cause the larger buyer needs the services 
that a competent agent is qualified to 
give and which the savings bank plan 
could not give without adding materially 
to the cost of insurance to the small 
policyholder who does not need the 
more complex advisory service. 

Those interested in savings bank life 
insurance are working through several 
channels, principally the fabor unions 
and the charitable organizations. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wolfe, the social service 
bureaus have complained strongly 
against the high cost of weekly-premium 
insurance and are eager to provide a 
substitute at low cost. He said that the 
savings bank life insurance has also the 
sympathetic support of a number of 
large and socially-minded employers but 
that for the present the employer group 
is holding off for fear of its motives 
being misunderstood and consequently 
alienating the support of the labor or- 
ganizations. 


Massachusetts Plan Criticised 


A criticism of the savings bank life 
insurance plan as it has worked out in 
Massachusetts is that in principle it 
tends to make insurance more expensive 
for the lower income group who are not 
able to pay their premiums on a monthly 
basis but can only afford weekly pre- 
mium insurance. The average sized 
policy in the Massachusetts plan, around 
$800, the strikingly low lapse rate even 
during the worst of the depression, and 
the exceptionally favorable mortality 
rate have all pointed to the type of 
policyholders far better off financially 
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than the lowest income group whom the 
plan was originally designed to aid. 

By thus skimming the cream of the 
industrial business the plan tends to 
make insurance more expensive—though 
probably only slightly—for the less de- 
sirable risks, both physically and finan- 
cially, who are left in the industrial 
group. Asked about this criticism of 
savings bank life insurance, Mr. Wolfe 
said that he thought it would not apply 
as time went on and the plan becomes 
more generally adopted. 

Mr. Wolfe said that he thought the 
savings banks in New York state are 
ndt so hostile to the savings bank life 
insurance idea as they have been in the 


past. 





Chipman’s Anniversary Campaign 

The anniversary campaign of the H. 
A. Chipman agency of the Equitable 
Society, Columbus, O., was held in Oc- 
tober and resulted in 373 applications 
for $1,296,357 of business. The Thanks- 
giving party follawed the campaign, 
which is given ever year by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chipman and was held at the 
Granville Inn, Granville, O. 

Live turkey gobblers were awarded to 
members of the “Gobblers Club.” To 
qualify for membership, an agent must 
produce as many applications during 
the campaign as the agency is old. It 
therefore required 14 applications and 
17 qualified. John Benek, who pro- 
duced 48 applications, was named 
“Chief Gobbler.” The “head man” of 
the agency this year is V. C. Smith of 
Columbus. 

Guests of honor were V. S. Welch, 
second vice-president; Agency Manager 
M. A. Nelson of St. Louis and Superin- 
tendent Bowen of Ohio. 





Zimmerman’s Plus Months 


The C. J. Zimmerman agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in Chicago con- 
cluded its fifth consecutive plus month 
Nov. 30 with an increase of 50 percent 
over the same five months of 1936. No- 
vember was the best month of 1937. The 
second full-time training course, in 
charge of E. S. Hewitt, was started. Mr. 
Hewitt is the husband of Olivia Orth, 
dramatic coach, who is in charge of pro- 
duction of the Chicago Day program 
under auspices of the Chicago Associa- 





Fear Profits Tax Recasting 
May Peril Company Status 





Their Exemption, Won by Nar- 
row Margin Two Years Ago, 
Faces Possible Fight in Congress 





WASHINGTON—Those who recall 
the narrow escape that life companies 
had from missing exemption from the 
undistributed profits tax are keeping 
their fingers crossed in view of the pos- 
sibility that truce between the adminis- 
tration and business may result in a 
recasting of the tax. Any such change 
opens the whole question of who shall 
and who shall not be included and while 
the operations of life companies and 
banks, which are also exempted are so 
different from ordinary business and 
their inclusion would be manifestly un- 
fair, the government is so eager for tax 
revenues that questions of strict justice 
might get a bad deal in the scramble. 

Exemption of banks and insurance 
companies two years ago when the un- 
distributed profits tax was enacted was 
obtained by a much narrower margin 
than was generally realized at the time. 
It is feared that if the case were re- 
opened getting the exemption continued 
would be by no means a walkaway. 








tion of Life Underwriters Dec. 10. W. 
H. Siegmund, manager brokerage de- 
partment, has just returned from Indian- 
apolis, where he attended a Connecticut 
Mutual supervisors’ conference, being 
elected chairman. 


Whatley’s Sales Conference 


The northern California agency of the 
Aetna Life held a sales conference in 
San Francisco in charge of F. C. 
Whatley, general agent. On the pro- 
gram, arranged by W. V. Power, as- 
sistant general agent, was-J. M. Hamill, 
leading producer of the Equitable Soci- 
ety in San Francisco; David Walker, 
western department Aetna Casualty, 
who spoke on accident and health prob- 
lems, and Dr. J. W. Wear, medical ref- 
eree of the Aetna Life on the Pacific 
Coast. 








THE WEEK IN INSURANCE 





Life Presidents’ Association conven- 
tion opens in New York. Pagel 


k + % 


Mid-winter meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners is 
held in New York. Pagel 

*x * * 

Annual meeting of Life Counsel Asso- 

ciation is held in New York. Pagel 


Economie needs and life insurance 
were discussed by Gerard S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
as chairman of Life Presidents. Page4 


* *k * 


Trustees of National Association of 
Life Underwriters select Richmond for 
mid-year meeting place. Pagel 

* * * 

Mortality favorable on all classifica- 
tions this year, except automobile acci- 
dents, Dr. C. L. Christiernin shows at 
Life Presidents meeting. Page 4 

* * * 


M. J. Cleary, president Northwestern 
Mutual Life, in address at Life Presi- 
dents meeting analyzes life company in- 
vestments, Page 3 

*x * * 


_ Review of cash transaction of life 

insurance during depression years an- 

alyzed by John R. Hardin, president 

Mutual Benefit Life, at Life Presidents 

meeting in New York. , Page 3 
x * * 


Decentralization of social security ad- 
ministration seen as vital. Page 13 


* * * 


Limitation of coverage favored by 
backers of savings bank life insurance 
in New York City. Page 6 

* * * 


Business insurance is specialty of 





woman 


leading 
Page 10 


Society’s 
*x* * * 
Montreal sales congress has prominent 
speakers on rostrum. National aspects 
of insurance and sales processes are 
discussed. Page 11 
* * * 


Approximately 25 percent of compa- 
nies changing premium rates Jan. 1, 
preliminary work for “Little Gem Life 
Chart” oes * Page 12 


Group health and accident insurance 
discussed at commissioners’ meeting. 
Page 8 


Equitable 
agent. 


xk *K * 


Insurance commissioners decide to con- 
tinue last year’s method of valuing se- 
eurities for statement purposes. 

Page 10 


* * * 


Program given for University Teachers 
of Insurance Association annual meeting. 
Page 8 

ee = 


Internal revenue bureau to hold no 
more hearings on agents’ status pending 
reconsideration of Massachusetts Mutual 
decision. Page 4 
* * * 

Fear reeasting of profits tax may im- 
peril life companies’ exemption. 


* £.¢ 
No single mortality table will fit all 
sections and classes, says actuary. 
Page 6 
* * * 


M. Albert Linton at Life Presidents 
meeting discusses agency system. 


* * * 

Agency practices agreement modifica- 
tion proposal of Equitable Society turned 
down at meeting of committee in New 
York. Page 3 


Page7 


Page 5 








Full-page advertisement appearing in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, December 11th, and Time, December 13th 


A new service that keeps 
client's loyalty to agent 
secure and unshakable 


The FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST, 
Union Central’s remarkable new basic 
selling plan, puts the services of the life 
underwriter on as high a professional plane 
as those of the family doctor . . . and makes 
them almost as closely intimate. 


In the hands of an able Union Central 
representative, this Forecast gives each 
father a clear-cut picture of the seven vital 
needs that face fatherless families . . . gives 
him an expert diagnosis of the impact of 
those needs in his own family. 


This complete diagnosis of his problem 
permits a solution so logical and convinc- 
ing, so all-sufficing to the father’s needs, 
that his allegiance to the agent who pre- 
sented it is very likely to become perma- 
nent and exclusive. 


The UNION CENTRAL Insurance Company 
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Group Health and Accident 
Insurance Being Discussed 





NEW YORK—A meeting of the 
committee on group accident and health 
policies was held during the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Bowen of Ohio being 
chairman. A sub-committee had been 
appointed to bring in a section giving a 
definition of group health and accident 
insurance, McNairn of Ontario being 
chairman. Evidently there is a sharp 
division of opinion. Chairman Bowen 
had drafted a proposed law governing 
group health and accident. The sub- 
committee had agreed on the definition 
but did not include in the scope of group 
accident and health cases where only 
the employes paid the premium. This 
is objected to by a number of the 
smaller companies. There are certain 
exceptions made in the sub-committee’s 
report from cases not under a common 
employer, but the smaller companies 
claim that these exceptions are too lim- 
ited as there are associations that they 
feel are entitled to coverage. 


Report of the Committee 


The report of the sub-committee is as 
follows: 

“Sub-section 1 defines group accident 
insurance, group health insurance and 
group accident and health insurance, 
and sets a minimum for the number of 
persons in any group at 25. 

“Sub-section 2 deals with group con- 
tracts where there is an employer-em- 
ploye relationship only, and provides 
that the policy shall be issued to the 
employer for the benefit of persons other 
than the employer on a plan precluding 
individual selection, and provides for 
payment of the premium by the em- 
ployer or by the employer and employe. 
There is no provision for a plan where- 
by payments are made by the employes 
only. This sub-section requires that all 
employes or all of any class be included 
in the group where the premium is paid 
by the employer, and also provides that 
at least 75 percent of all employes or 
any class or classes thereof be included 
in the group where the premium is paid 
by the employer and employes jointly. 


Labor Union and Non-profit Bodies 


*“Sub-section 3 (Clause (a)) makes 
provision for group policies covering not 
less than 75 percent of all members of 
a labor union or non-profit: association 
actively engaged in the same occupation 
to be issued to the association for the 
benefit of individual members of the as- 
sociation on a plan precluding individual 
selection. 

“(Clause (b)) excepts from the provi- 
sions of sub-section 3 an association of 
employes having a common employer 
with the exception of associations of 
school teachers or employes of govern- 
mental units. 

“It has been suggested to your com- 
mittee that provision should be made 
in the group definition for the writing 
of family group contracts of accident 
and health insurance. Your committee 
is of the opinion that such contracts do 
not contain any of the features properly 
incident to a group insurance contract 
and therefore if such contracts are ta be 
written special provision should be made 
therefor. 


General Principles Expressed 


“Your sub-committee is of the opinion 
that the gereéral principle respecting 
group accident and health contracts is 
properly expressed and defined in sub- 
sections 1 and 2 of the draft, having 
regard to the proper underwriting stand- 
ards that should apply to these contracts 
and which should be based upon em- 
ployer and employe relationship and 
common occupational hazard, but hav- 
ing regard ta practical considerations 
and the local conditions existing in the 
several states and in the interests of uni- 





formity your sub-committee has ex- 
tended the principle by the addition of 
a sub-section 3 to the draft in order to 
bring within the definition certain types 
of assaciations, but your sub-committee 
strongly recommends that the principle 
be not extended further. 


Standard Provisions 


“Your sub-committee recommends 
that standard provisions respecting 
group accident and health insurance be 
enacted along with the definition of 
group accident and health insurance, 
and that the standard provisions include 


“(1) A proviso that no policy of group 
accident or group health or group acci- 
dent and health insurance shall be issued 
covering more than one person except 
as provided in section —— (Section No. 
of definition of group accident and 
health insurance). 


_“(2) A proviso that the general pro- 
visions of the state insurance statutes 
respecting accident and health insurance 
shall not apply to group accident and 
health’ contracts unless otherwise pro- 
vided. 


“(3) A definition of employer and 
employes should be enacted where there 
is no interpretation section already in 
the state insurance statute, and the fol- 
lowing definition is recommended: 


Definition Is Given 


“Employes may be deemed to include 
the employes of a single employer, the 
officers, managers and employes of an 
employer and of subsidiary or affiliated 
corporations of a corporate employer and 
the individual proprietor partners and 
employes of individuals and firms of 
which the business is controlled by the 
insured employer through stock owner- 
ship contract or otherwise. 

“Employer may be deemed ta include 
any municipal corporation or the proper 
officers as such, of any unincorporated 
municipality, or any department of such 
corporation.” 

The committee ran into a number of 
snags Tuesday morning at a continued 
hearing. There were sharp objections to 
the elimination of groups where the em- 
ployes only pay the premium. One 
speaker said that where there is the con- 
tributory plan and labor unions are in- 
volved that meant a complete union, an 
independent union would either insist 
on having the employer make the entire 
contribution or the employes do so. 

McCormack of Tennessee objected to 
the recommendation that at least 75 per- 
cent of those eligible must come in a 
group. This, he said, would tear down 
the business of some companies. They 
usually start with a smaller percentage 
and gradually build up. 

C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & 
Accident, said there are many groups 
where the employes only pay the pre- 
mium because the employer will not or 
cannot. Such employes, he said, should 
have the opportunity of purchasing 
coverage. 

Another objection was made to the 
requirement that only thase in the same 
occupations could come in a group. At- 
tention was called to the fact that com- 
panies are writing groupg on the non- 
occupational basis and if this rule were 
adopted all C. I. O. employes would be 
barred. 

Hunt of Pennsylvania advised against 
letting down the bars and encouraging 
mass coverage. He also said that unless 
there were careful safeguards fictitious 
fleets would be established in order to 
get the group rate. He expressed as- 
tonishment at the group hospitalization 
plan. This he said, is something of a 
purely social nature and insurance com- 
panies, he opined, should not be per- 
mitted to write that class. He said that 
no company would be permitted in his 
state to write it. 








Sounds Keynote 








GERARD S. NOLLEN 


A notable exposition of the theme of 
the Life Presidents’ convention, “The 
Response of Life Insurance to American 
Needs,” was given by Gerard S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life of Iowa, in his 
keynote address as chairman at the 
opening session of that meeting. 








Public Utility Competition Is 
Source of Much Wastage 





Duplication of public utility service, 
even when the competition for private 
utilities comes from  governmentally 
owned utilities, is folly, Clyde O. Rug- 
gles, professor of public utility manage- 
ment, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, stated in a talk on 
“The Public’s Interest in Public Utility 
Management” at the Life Presidents 
meeting in New York. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that good service at low rates is 
not to be found through wasteful com- 
petition. The country seems to be facing 
another era of such wastage, he said, 
through interest of the federal govern- 
ment in the power field and its financial 
encouragement to municipalities inter- 
ested in municipal ow nership and opera- 
tion of utilities. 


Makes Recommendations 


He said generally public or private 
utilities whose sole product is electric 
power can not compete with other pro- 
jects, such as the federal ones, with 
whom electric power is a by-product. 
When the government is justified in en- 
tering a certain territory to develop 
such a product, he said, competition 
should not be permitted between public 
and private plants in the sale of power 
to identical markets. Economic waste 
could be avoided by territorial division 
of the area involved, by sale of govern- 
ment power to private systems for dis- 
tribution, or purchase of existing private 
utilities by the federal government or 
local government units. 

There already has been much unwise 
and unfair competition among utilities 
to the detriment of public interest, he 
said, and the government should estab- 
lish a high standard of procedure and 
not be a party to the same type of unfair 
competition that it has condemned on 
the part of private business. 

Two aspects of public utility regula- 
tion were discussed, one the extent to 
which such regulation should be cen- 
tralized or decentralized; the other the 
recent tendency for regulation to assume 
control over certain utility activities 
which heretofore have been looked upon 
largely if not exclusively as the role of 





Insurance Teachers Program 
Given for Annual Meeting 





Association to Gather at At. 
lantic City Dec. 27; Training 
Courses Will Be Discussed 





PHILADELPHIA—Following is the 
tentative program for the University 
Teachers of Insurance Association’s an- 
nual meeting at Atlantic City Dec, 27: 

9:30 a. m.—Business meeting. 

10 a. m—1 p. m.—Training courses: 
(a) life companies, J. Harry Wood man- 
ager general agencies John Hancock 
Mutual Life; (b) fire and marine com- 
panies, Victor Herd, vice-president Fire 
Association; (c) casualty, William Les. 
lie, general manager National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

1 p. m.—Luncheon meeting. Discus- 
sion of the proposed New York insur- 
ance law revision. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

2:30 p. m—‘The Effect of Social Se- 
curity Legislation on Private Pension 
Plans,” R. A. Robbins, secretary and 
actuary, Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association; “The Future of Disability 
Income Insurance,” Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president Mutual Benefit Life. 

Leaders of the informal dscusson fol- 
lowing topics will be announced by 
Prof. F. J. Loman, University of Penn- 
sylvania, president of the association. 





Income Tax Is Latest 
Philadelphia Move to 


Get Money from Insurers 





PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia’s fi- 
nancial situation, long a headache to the 
insurance companies, again has arisen to 
cause them grief. They now are faced 
with the possibility of a 1 percent in- 
come tax on all profits over $2,500 on 
Philadelphia business. 

Seeking ways and means to overcome 
the ever-growing deficit, Philadelphia 
first threatened the domestic mutual life, 
fire and casualty companies with a 4- 
mill tax on their gross assets. An ad- 
vertising campaign by the companies, 
coupled with strong newspaper editorial 
opposition, killed this proposed measure. 
However, the local mutual companies 
agreed to accept a 2 percent tax on pre- 
miums on their Philadelphia business. 

The new tax, sent to the council by 
Mayor Wilson, nat only taxes the prof- 
its of the companies themselves, both 
domestic and foreign, but is also an in- 
come tax on all employes, whether resi- 
dents of Philadelphia or not, of 1 per- 
cent on all incomes above $2,500. 

Taxing all firms, corporations and 
companies, this proposed income tax 
raises the question whether it would in- 
voke the reciprocal laws in other states 
on Pennsylvania’s domestic companies, 
both stock and mutual. Being already 
taxed once, the question of dual taxa- 
tion will immediately be raised. There 
is also a question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed measure. A 
graded income tax passed last year by 
the Pennsylvania legislature was held 
unconstitutional by the state supreme 
court. An amendment to the constitu- 
tion to permit such a tax was defeated 
at the November election. The promise 
of a court fight to test the legality of 
the tax immediately on its passage has 
been promised. 








public utility management. He said the 
government appears to have been on 
sound ground in objecting to centraliza- 
tion in management of public utilities 
through certain types of highly complex 
holding company organizations, but the 
government must be on its guard lest it 
make the same mistake. Such federal 
control as is necessary to impose should 








be of a regional type and not centralized 
in Washington, Professor Ruggles said. 
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0. E. Aleshire Is Elected 
Modern Woodmen President 





Chicagoan, Who Has Been Na- 
tional Treasurer, Succeeds A. R. 
Talbot of Lincoln, Neb. 





Oscar E. Aleshire, national treasurer 
of the Modern Woodmen of Rock 
Island, connected with the society for 
49 years and a well known Chicago gen- 
eral insurance agent, has been elected 
president of the Modern Woodmen in an 
administrative rearrangement. He suc- 
ceeds A. R. Talbot of Lincoln, Neb., 
who has been in the service 47 years and 
head of the society for 34 years. Mr. 
Talbot will still be available in a con- 
sultative capacity. 

Henry F. Turner, Paducah, Ky., 
member of the board, becomes national 


treasurer and R. H. Talbot of Daven- 
port, Ia, son of the former president, 





0. E. ALESHIRE 


fills the vacancy on the board. R. H. 
Talbot has been connected with the 
Modern Woodmen more than 10 years, 
having been superintendent of agents 
since early in 1931 with direct super- 
vision over the field force. 


Aleshire to Rock Island 


Mr. Aleshire, who had legal training 

as a young man, is planning to go to 
Rock Island, take up permanent resi- 
dence there and ta conduct his office on 
a full time basis. The demands of the 
Modern Woodmen on its official person- 
nel are comparable to those in a large 
old line life company as it has more 
than $68,000,000 assets and at the end 
of 1936 had $631,802,000 insurance in 
force. Mr. Aleshire is well qualified for 
the post. He has had charge of Modern 
Woodmen’s finances for many years and 
is well known to insurance commission- 
ers and old line company officials. For 
many years he has attended the com- 
missioners convention and Life Presi- 
dents meetings. 
_ President Talbot in explaining his res- 
ignation stated his society duties would 
require spending all his time in Rock 
Island which he was unwilling to do be- 
cause it required giving up business and 
social contacts made during 50 years 
residence in Lincoln. He is 78 years of 
age, 


Joined Order in 1888 


Mr. Aleshire joined the Modern 
Woodmen at Carthage, Ill., in 1888 as a 
member of camp 326. Since then he has 
been successively national lecturer, in- 
spector in metropolitan districts, and 
Was state manager of Illinois from 1914 
to 1917, when he was elected national 
treasurer. He became a director just 
a few months aga. 

Mr. Aleshire started insurance work 


at Chicago in 1890, becoming a broker 
of the Royal. In 1901 he formed the 
Parker, Aleshire & Co. insurance 
agency, joining the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters of which he was president 
in 1917-18 and in which he has been 
active on important committees for 
many years. He was noted as a writer 
and speaker, having published many 
brochures made up of his writings for 
the Modern Woodmen’s house organ. He 
gave the principal address at the 54th 
anniversary celebration of the Modern 
Woodmen in Rock Island in January. 
Two of Mr. Aleshire’s sons, M. E. 
Aleshire, and Donald Aleshire, have 
been identified with Parker, Aleshire & 
Co., for several years and they are thus 
in a position to carry on the work of the 
agency on their own responsibility. 


Turner Five Years on Board 


Mr. Turner has been a member of 
the board since 1935 and prior to that 
for 21 years was on the board of audi- 
tors. He formerly was district judge at 
Wickliffe, Ky., and county. attorney of 
Ballard county there for nine years. 

A. R. Talbot has been connected with 
the society since 1890, presiding over all 
national meetings since 1903. He was 
elected to his 11th consecutive term as 
executive head in June, 1937. He first 
became associated with the Modern 
Woodmen in the 80’s as special deputy. 
In 1889 he organized camp 969 at Lin- 
coln, Neb., and was its first presiding 
officer. He is a native of Alexis, IIl. 

Mr. Aleshire attended the meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners this week in New York 
City, being accompanied by retiring 
President A. R. Talbot, and F. M. Mc- 
David of Springfield, Mo., one of the 
directors. Mr. Aleshire will add great 
strength to the Modern Woodmen as its 
head. 





Sell with settlement option approach. 
Improved slide rule, instructions only 
$1.50. Order from National Underwriter. 





To Fete Midland Mutual 
25-Year Man in Ohio 








Ss. L. YOCHUM 


On Dec. 11, in Hamilton, O., Midland 
Mutual Life is celebrating the 25th an- 
niversary of Yochum, general 
agent at Camden, O. He has been a 
member of the App-A-Week Club for 
over thirteen years, the oldest member. 
In the 25 years Mr. Yochum has per- 
sonally paid for well over three million 
of business, of which two million is still 
in force. He works in a rural commu- 
nity and is well and favorably known in 
Butler and Preble counties. Hamilton 
is the county seat of Butler county. He 
has one full-time and several part-time 
agents. Mr. Yochum was formerly a 
school teacher. 

The meeting will be attended by 
President G. W. Steinman, Vice-presi- 
dent J. Charles Rietz, Medical Director 
A. R. Stone, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies J. G. Monroe, and Assistant Man- 
ager of Agencies R. S. Moore. J. A. 
Hawkins, manager of agencies, will pre- 
side. Agents from Ohio, Kentucky and 





southern Indiana have been invited. 




















THE KEYSTONE 


So LONG as the maintenance of a family 
depends on the earning power of the bread- 
winner— 


So long as earning power can be destroyed 
by death, old age, or disability— 


So long as the future is not secure without 
income to replace lost earning power— 


Just so long will Life Insurance continue 
to be the keystone in the arch of economic 
security for the individual and for those 
who are dependent upon him. 


vW 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Two Commissioner Projects 


Are Discussed by Bowles 





Mortality Table Study, Uniform 
Appraisal Plan Explained at 
Life Presidents Gathering 





Two projects of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners being 
studied by special committees were dis- 
cussed by President George A. Bowles, 
Virginia commissioner, at the Life 
Presidents meeting in New York in a 
talk on “Ingurance Supervision—Its Re- 
sponsibilities and Its Responses.” These 
are the surveys of the need for a new 
mortality table which more accurately 
would portray present day experience 
on insured lives, and the plan for uni- 
form method of appraisal and treatment 
of real estate and mortgage loan invest- 
ments. 

Mr. Bowles asked cooperation of all 
companies in the mortality study, since, 
he said, it is essential the committee of 
actuaries base their conclusions on ade- 
quate facts and data, which can be ob- 
tained only from the companies. 


Discusses Mortality Study 


He first broached the subject of a 
mortality study in an address before 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, stating there has 
been much confusion of thought among 
laymen over use of the American Ex- 
perience mortality table. 

He said this is a vexatious problem 
which he feels should be left to the ex- 
perts to solve. He said the committee 
already has started laying the founda- 
tion for its study and its work will touch 
on the fundamental basis of operation of 
life companies in the United States. The. 
results of the study, he said, undoubt- 
edly will be of great importance to in- 
surance commissioners, companies, pol- 
icyholders and the public. 

“In view of the fact that a substantial 
portion of the assets of most life insur- 
ance companies consist of trust deeds 
and the mortgages on real estate,” he 
said. “I feel that there is a growing 
need for a more uniform treatment and 
analysis of the real estate and mortgage 
loan investment. The commissioners 
association now has in effect regulations 
for uniform valuation of securities and 
other insurance company procedure.” 

Mr. Bowles went back into the his- 
tory of the commissioners association 
to the opening address of President 
George W. Miller at the National Insur- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 





Business Coverage Forte 


of Leading Woman Agent 





NEW YORK—By combining charm 
and sheer ability in the proper propor- 
tions, Mrs. Fay Levy of the Lewis 
agency of the Equitable Society in New 
York City ranks as the company’s lead- 
ing woman agent. Mrs. Levy has con- 
sistently led all producers in her agency 
since entering the business nearly four 
years ago, she has always qualified for 
the half million dollar club and missed 
out on this year’s Million Dollar Round 
Table by only $40,000. 

Mrs. Levy is an extremely personable 
young woman but more than that she 
is likeable and has a contagious enthu- 
siasm, which, however, she guides so in- 
telligently that it illuminates her sales 
points rather than giving the prospect 
a helpless feeling of being swept away 
on the stream of a woman’s eloquence. 


Not a “Personality” Salesman 


No one, however, should get the im- 
pression that Mrs. Levy is a “person- 
ality” salesman who charms the pros- 
pect into buying without either of them 
knowing much about life insurance. Ac- 
tually, she knows plenty about insurance 
and its uses but she also knows that the 
prospect isn’t interested in life insurance 
but in learning in language that he can 
understand, how it will solve his prob- 
lems. Mrs. Levy is entirely at home in 
the various ramifications of business in- 
surance which is, in fact, her favorite 
field. By thorough preparation before 
each interview she is able to interpret 
the application of business insurance to 
the prospect without getting him tangled 
up in a maze of technicalities. 

Whether business insurance is the 
coverage eventually written or not, it 
serves as an introduction to personal 
insurance in many cases, Mrs. Levy 
finds. While not making a practice of 
asking for references, she finds that it 
is possible to achieve the same results 
by asking her clients, when she says she 
is going to call on another man in the 
same line of business, ‘““Do you object to 
my mentioning that you are a friend of 
mine?” There is seldom any trouble 
about getting permission. 

Usually Mrs. Levy has very little 
trouble getting in to see people. If the 
telephone girl or the man’s secretary is 
hardboiled, and wants to know what 
she wants to see Mr. Prospect about, 
she merely says, “It’s a matter Mr. 
Prospect would be interested in.” Pressed 





for details, she usually says, “Well, it’s 
a service. I’ve been asked by the Equi- 
table to come down and see him.” 
Ordinarily, the prospect sends word 
for her to come in or else comes out 





MRS. FAY LEVY 


himself. In either case Mrs. Levy usu- 
ally has no trouble in selling the inter- 
view. If the prospect assumes a tough 
attitude, Mrs. Levy becomes equally in- 
dependent, taking the attitude that he 
is losing more than she is by refusing 
to discuss the matter. 

She tells such prospects that as good 
business men they are passing up an 
opportunity, that they don’t need to buy 
from her but they should see some life 
insurance agent. In general, the bigger 
the man the easier he is to see, she finds, 
as such men are looking for all the ideas 
they can get. 

Mrs. Levy keeps in touch with her 
clients not only to follow up their insur- 
ance needs but on personal occasions, 
such as their birthdays, or Christmas, 
or if they are sailing for Europe. Know- 
ing that men like to have their good 
deeds appreciated, she subtly makes 
them realize their unselfishness in set- 
ting up’an insurance program. She al- 
ways adopts this strategy instead of try- 
ing to make the prospect ashamed of 
not doing so. 

In her business insurance cases Mrs. 
Levy always makes it a point to bring 
in a buyer’s attorney, his trust company 
and his accountant if he has one. She 
experiences no trouble because of get- 





Commissioners Decide 


Against Valuation Change 


Despite Slump, Officials Endorse 
Market Value Basis for 1937 
Annual Statements 








NEW YORK—The committee on yal. 
uation of securities of the National Aggo. 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners at a 
prolonged session decided to continye 
the so-called Philadelphia resolution 
adopted at the last annual meeting relat. 
ing to valuations. 

Briefly this adopts market values both 
for stocks and bonds with the exception 
of municipal bonds. The decision of the 
committee was surprising and the mar- 
ket value basis will fall heavily on some 
companies whose surplus is not strong. 

There was much debate as to whether 
the committee should not lay out a long 
time program for valuation of all forms 
of securities which would not take into 
consideration market value fluctuations, 
Pink of New York presided over tke 
deliberations as chairman. 








ting all these agencies into the picture, 
for they help the case rather than hin- 
der it if they are handled correctly, 
However, she always takes the precau- 
tion of selling the case first. She also 
makes sure that the prospect draws a 
will. 

Mrs. Levy takes plenty of her own 
medicine. She has an extensive insur- 
ance program of her own and adds to 
it every year, although naw she has 
sufficient protection so that most of her 
insurance money goes into endowments 
and single premium life policies. She 
puts at least 25 percent of her earnings 
into life insurance savings and this is 
exclusive of the premiums for protec- 
tian. 





Returning to his desk Dec. 1, after 
an absence of more than four months 
due to illness, Otto L. Zeus, assistant 
manager of the Travelers in San Fran- 
cisco, received numerous floral tributes 
and literally hundreds of congratulatory 
and “welcome back” messages, letters 
and telegrams from company officials, 
agents and his colleagues in life insur- 
ance in San Francisco. Mr. Zeus has 
for years been active in association af- 
fairs in San Francisco and was general 
chairman of the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in San Francisco in 1932. 

Dec. 1 marked also Mr. Zeus’ 
anniversary with the Travelers. 


30th 





INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS IN SESSION THIS WEEK 














GEORGE A. BOWLES, Virginia 
President 














S. L. CARPENTER, JR., California 
Vice-President 


JESS G. READ, Oklahoma 
Secretary 
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L. H. PINK, New York 
Chairman Executive Committee 
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Al Smith Addresses Gala 
Insurance Week Luncheon 





Rues Lack of Interest in Gov- 
ernmental Affairs—N. Y. City 
Fraternity Is Host 





NEW YORK—There was an overflow 
at the luncheon tendered those attend- 
ing the semi-annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners by the New York city insur- 
ance fraternity, due largely to the 
presence of former Governor Alfred E. 

ith. 
ie York company officials turned 
out en masse and the occasion was a 
gala one in every respect. Superintend- 
ent Pink of New York presided over 
the deliberations and introduced Com- 
missioner Bowles of Virginia, president 
of the organization, who brought its 
greetings. 


Notables Are Presented 


There were presented Mrs. Bowles, 
Superintendent Georges LeFrance of 
Quebec, C. W. Fairchild, acting man- 
ager Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, who was general chairman 
of the luncheon arrangements commit- 
tee. Mr. Fairchild was formerly Colo- 
rado commissioner and is an ex-presi- 
dent of the commissioners’ body. Former 
Commissioner R. E. O'Malley of Mis- 
souri was also asked to make a bow. 
Mr. Pink referred to Mr. Smith as “a 
man of, for and with the people; a typ- 
ical American representing the best tra- 
ditions of the country.” He stated there 
was but one Will Rogers and there is 
but one “Al” Smith. 


Drift to Centralization 


Mr. Smith said that the sad condition 
of affairs in which the country finds 
itself is due to the complete lack of in- 
terest on the part of the ordinary citizen 
in the operations of his government. The 
constitution, he asserted, lays down 
clearly the powers and duties of Con- 
gress. Those not specifically granted re- 
pose in the states. Mr. Smith said that 
undoubtedly there is a drift toward a 
centralized government at the expense of 
the powers assigned to the states. He 
deplored any effort to circumvent the 
constitution because when the people de- 
sire an amendment it can readily be 
secured. The states have been responsi- 
ble when there was an outspoken de- 
mand for a constitutional change. 


Taxes and the People 


Mr. Smith said that the great mine 
run of the people do not think they are 
paying taxes. They believe that the 
taxes come from wealthy people and 
the corporations. The people, he added, 
do not see the real tax bills but every 
one is paying taxes. Too many people, 
he declared, look upon their congress- 
men as rulers instead of servants. The 
contituents in the body politic do not 
write to their congressmen when they 
feel that the legislators are on the wrong 
track. Mr. Smith said that capital today 
is not flowing into commerce and indus- 
try because there is not sufficient return. 
“People are not willing,” he said, “to 
put up $100 to get back only $10.” 

Mr. Smith said that he is a director 
of the New York Life, the board being 
presided over by its chairman, T. 


Buckner, who sits at the head table. ; 


“He tells us what to do,” said Director 
Smith, “and we try to make intelligent 
inquiries.” Mr. Smith said that he was 
serving on the insurance committee of 
the New York legislature at the time of 
the Armstrong life insurance investiga- 
tion. When he was governor Mr. Smith 
said it was his policy to pick out good 
men for particular jobs and let them 
alone. He appointed, for instance, Jesse 
S. Phillips insurance superintendent, he 
now being board chairman of Great 
American Indemnity, and James A. 

eha, now an attorney. He placed L. H. 
Pink on the housing committee. 








Montreal Sales Congress 
Hears Prominent Speakers 





G. H. Harris and H. J. Johnson 
Discuss National Aspects of In- 
surance and Sales Processes 





MONTREAL—“The life underwrit- 
ers associations of our two countries 
are unique organizations,” said G. H. 
Harris, director jubilee relations Sun 
Life in speaking before the Sales ‘Con- 
gress. “They consist of competing sales 
forces, banded together to improve their 
services to the public, to enlarge the 
scope of their activities, and to advance 
mutual interests.” 

Life insurance has developed on both 
sides of the border on free trade prin- 
ciples and has not been aided nor hin- 
dered by tariff or bonus, subsidy or pen- 
alty, he said. United States and Ca- 
nadian companies have both prospered 
because life insurance has the signifi- 
cance of a movement as distinct from 
a purely commercial enterprise. “Our 
movement is dedicated to the promotion 
of human betterment; that motive re- 
moved, and you lose the mainspring and 
inspiration of our progress. We be- 
lieve that every advance we make is an 
advancement of the public welfare; that 
every recession is a retreat in face of 
conditions which are a menace to social 
well being. The question of our suc- 
cess transcends considerations of our 
personal affairs. This sense of public 
service and public responsibility is ever 
present and is the inspiration of the 
life underwriters’ movement.” 


Unjust Condemnation 


In the extreme phases of the depres- 
sion, business and business men fell 
under severe criticism and even con- 
demnation, being blamed by many for 
the breakdown of trade, for the losses 
of capital, investment income, work and 
wages he brought out. The indictment 
was reflected in rash and ill-considered 
movements of a subversive and even 
revolutionary character, aiming at noth- 
ing short of the overthrow of our eco- 
nomic order. We are now in the fourth 
year of trade recovery, and in spite of 
temporary setbacks, a reasonable level 
of general prosperity has been reached. 


Soundness of Principles 


“The strength of our companies de- 
rives from the soundness of the basic 
principles upon which life insurance has 
been developed; from management 
trained to its tasks, competence and re- 
sponsibility and from a system of gov- 
ernmental regulation and_ supervision, 
which on the whole, has been soundly 
conceived and wisely administered,” he 
said. “Our business was organized for 
permanence. The average age of the 20 
largest companies on this continent, do- 
ing about four-fifths of the entire busi- 
ness approaches 80 years. The average 
age of the Canadian companies is not 
so high, but has a unique record, for 
no dollar has ever been lost to any Ca- 
nadian policyholder through the failure 
of a company holding a Dominion li- 
cense, in the entire history of our coun- 
try. British and American companies 
licensed in this Dominion of course share 
that record, and have their own claim 
to pride in it.” 


Canadian Coverage 


Mr. Harris pointed out that with the 
exception of United States, Canadians 
carry more life insurance than any peo- 
ple in the world. With a population of 
11,000,000 an insurance estate of six 
and one-half billion dollars has been es- 
tablished, an average of $600 per per- 
son, or average family protection of four 
of $2,400. The public debt of Canada 
approaches eight billions, estimated at 
$750 per person. “This legacy of debt 
has increased in the past few years until 
it has overtaken and passed the life in- 
surance legacy which we have labored 
so long and so hard to create,” he said. 
“The funds which support the estate 
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_ Metropolitan adver- 


tisement in the December 
magazines* takes the read- 
er behind the footlights in 
order to present a dramatic 
illustration of what Life 
insurance can do. 


“The show must go on” is 
a familiar tradition of the 
stage. Family life, too, must 
go on, even if the bread- 
winner is taken—a hard fact 
known to every Field-Man. 


Just as a performer has an 
understudy to go on if 
needed, so also the head 
of a family can find in Life 
insurance an understudy 
ready and able to carry out 
his financial obligations to 
his wife and children. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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of life insurance exceeds two billions. 
Assets are invested under government 
prescription; every investment held by 
every company operating under the Do- 
minion insurance act is held under sanc- 
tion and authority of that act, he com- 
mented. 

In summing up as to the inherent sta- 
bility of the companies, Mr. Harris said 
that the competence of management 1s 
to be found in the fact that assets rose 
from $1,400,000,000 in 1929 to $2,000,000,- 
000 in 1936, an increase of 42 percent. 
Apart from the- tremendous demand for 
loans on policies, largely occasioned by 
failure of other sources of credit, bene- 
fits paid out in Canada in 1930-1936 
amounted to $1,149,854,531. This is 80 
percent more than the amount paid out 
in all forms of government relief, fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal combined. 


Peak Reached in 1929 


“The peak in annual insurance under- 
writings in this country was reached 
in 1929 at $978,000,000 for the year, he 
said. “The peak in insurances in force 
was reached in 1931 with $6,622,000,000. 
The high point in insurance benefits paid 
out was reached in 1933 with $197,000,- 
000. The low point in new underwrit- 
ings was touched in 1933, with $578,000,- 
000, and of insurance in force in 1934 
with $6,220,000,000. These recessions are 
reflected in 1936 by a reduction in the 
annual benefit paid out to $154,000,000. 
Thus in the short period of three years 
we get a reduction of more than 20 
percent in annual benefit payments. 

“Our 1936 increase over the calami- 
tous year of 1933,” he continued, “was 
but 7 percent, and in this industrial and 
group increases were the greatest fac- 
tors. Ordinary life insurance showed 
only a nominal advance. While national 
income has increased at a greater rate, 
with one exception, than in any year in 
a decade, we are showing only about a 
7 percent increase in new insurance over 
last year.” 


Johnson on Sales Processes 


H. J. -Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh, vice-president National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, discussed the 
building of career underwriters through 
proven sales processes established by 
successful producers. 

He pointed out that the career under- 
writer, while he is not required to be a 
specialist in taxes, estate analysis and 
business insurance should have a fun- 
damental knowledge of finance, soci- 
ology, business and kindred subjects. He 
should have a comprehensive under- 
standing of the two underlying princi- 
ples of life insurance, namely, the pro- 
viding of safety and security for the 
insured’s beneficiary if the insured was 
not given time to accomplish his life’s 
objective. Secondly, safety for the in- 
sured at retirement in spite of the fact 
that he might be given the element of 
time. 


Minimum of 50 Lives Yearly 


He further stressed that in order to 
produce a volume of business that would 
give the agent a sufficient income to 
build the proper prestige in his com- 
munity, he needed certain motivating 
forces to help him do this job, as well 
as an organized procedure which de- 
manded the production of a large num- 
ber of lives. Mr. Johnson feels a man 
has no right to consider himself a career 
underwriter unless he produces a mini- 
mum of 50 lives per year. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that where 
these men all put forth sufficient energy 
to produce a reasonably large volume of 
business their production was largely,de- 
pendent upon the market to which they 
took that energy. Another thing was a 
ruthlessness in purpose and a ruthless- 
ness in sales activity. “Ruthlessness in 
sales activity” he termed the necessity 
of bringing the insured face to face with 
the facts of life. 

“T hope,” said Mr. Johnson, “the home 
office officials who have always been 
sane and conservative in evaluating cur- 
rent events in the perspective of time 
will not, in face of the present tempo- 





President of Columbia 
Life, Cincinnati, Dies 














SUMNER M. CROSS 


Sumner M. Cross, 58, president of the 
Columbia Life of Cincinnati, died at his 
home there following a two week’s ill- 
ness. Mr. Cross started with the com- 
pany as an agent when it was founded 
in 1903. His father, Dr. Felix G. Cross, 
was president. In 1905 he was named 
auditor, in 1909 secretary, in 1918 vice- 
president and in 1919 president, follow- 
ing the death of his father. 

Mr. Cross was born in Xenia, O., and 
was educated in Cincinnati and at Ober- 
lin college. He was an energetic leader 
and the company prospered under his 
direction. It opened a handsome new 
home office in Walnut Hills, a suburb, 
in October, 1935. Mr. Cross was promi- 
nent in Civic activities in Cincinnati. 
A brother, F. B. Cross, is medical di- 
rector, and a nephew, F. B. Cross, Jr., 
— vice-president of the Columbia 

ife. 

Since Mr. Cross became president, 
company assets increased from $1,523,- 
000 to $4,818,000 as of Nov. 1 this year 
and business in force rose from $11,- 
549,000 to $26,243,000. 








provisions of their policies so that it 
precludes the underwriter from setting 
up reasonably flexible income settle- 
ments. If the income settlements are 
restricted too much, we will find that 
the good which has been accomplished 
in these years that have been spent by 
the underwriters and the home offices in 
spreading the benefits of life insurance 
through setting up income settlements, 
will be very materially impaired.” 
Other speakers included President O. 
Sam Cummings of the National associa- 
tion on “The Essentials of Life Insur- 
ance Sales Success,” and A. E. Wall, 
field service inspector Confederation Life 
of Toronto. 


Larkin New President 


H. F. Larkin, vice-president Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, was elected president 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association at the annual meeting in 
New York City. Other new officers are: 
Vice-presidents, J. M. Laird, Connecticut 
General, and Leigh H. Cruess, Home 
Life of New York; secretary, D. S. 
Craig, Metropolitan; treasurer, George 
Rogers, Prudential; editor of proceed- 
ings, Ross Gordon, State Mutual, re- 
elected. New executive committee mem- 
bers are A. D. Reiley, Mutual Life of 
New York; J. G. Parker. Imperial Life 
of Canada; A. J. Riley, Mutual Benefit, 


and Walter Tebbetts, New England Mu- 
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Find Premium Rate Levels of 
Many Companies Going Up 


Survey in Preparing “Little 
Gem” Chart Indicates 25 Percent 


Are Making Changes 





It would appear that by the first of 
the new year, more than 45 companies 
will have announced increased premium 
rates. The average increases in non- 
participating rates is approximately 5 
percent. The change in participating 
rate naturally follows the change from 
3% percent to a lower interest reserve 
basis. 

Not all companies making premium 
rate increases have revised cash and 
nonforfeiture values. The few that have 
changed reserve basis show increased 
nonforfeiture values. 

Preliminary work on the 1938 Little 
Gem Life Chart indicates that more than 
one-quarter of the companies shown 
will have revised rates in the new edi- 
tion. While the percentage is not quite 
so high for the Unique Manual-Digest, 
the actual number of companies with 
rate revisions is greater. 

Among companies that have an- 
nounced new premiums other than those 
listed in the 1937 Little Gem, together 
with effective date of such changes, are: 


Acacia Mutual.—Jan. 1, 1938. Com- 
plete revision of premium rates and non- 
forfeiture values. 

Atlantic Life, Va.—April 1, 1937. In- 
crease nonparticipating rates. No change 
in nonforfeiture values. 





Bankers Life, Neb.—Aug. 1, 1937. In- 
creased nonparticipating rates. No 
change in nonforfeiture values. 

Business Men’s Assurance, Mo.—Oct. 1, 


1937. Increased nonparticipating rates. 
No change in nonforfeiture values. 

Continental Assurance, Ill.—Oct. 1, 
1937. Revised nonparticipating rates 
and values. Issued participating rates 
on 3 percent reserve basis. 

Empire Life & Accident, Ind.—July 1, 
1937. Increased nonparticipating rates 
and revised nonforfeiture values. 
Equitable Life, Iowa.—July 1, 1937. 
Slight increase in nonparticipating rates. 
No change in values. 

Farmers & Traders, N. Y.—July 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates and re- 
vised nonforfeiture values. 


Fidelity Union, Texas.—Jan. 1, 1938. 


Increase in only two nonparticipating 
policy rates. Revision of nonforfeiture 
values. 

Franklin Life, Ill.—Jan. 1, 1938. In- 
creased nonparticipating rates, No 
change in nonforfeiture values. 

* * x 


General American, Mo.—Aug. 15, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates and re- 
vised nonforfeiture values. Changed re- 
serve basis from 3% percent to 3 per- 
cent in participating department. 
Great National, Texas.—August, 1937. 
Increased premium rates on a few non- 
participating policies. Revised values. 
Great Northwest, Wash.—Oct. 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates and re- 
vised nonforfeiture values. Issued a few 
participating policies for the first time. 
Hercules Life, Ill—Oct. 1, 1937. No 
change in participating rates. Added 
two new policies. Revised values. 
Life & Casualty, Tenn.—May, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates. Re- 
vised nonforfeiture values on some poli- 
cies, 

* * * 
Massachusetts Protective.—Oct. 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates. No 
change in values. 
Midland Mutual, Ohio.—Jan. 1, 1938. 
Changing from 3% percent to 3 percent 
reserve basis. Complete revision of pre- 
mium rates and nonforfeiture values. 
Monumental Life, Md.—Oct. 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates on 
most policies. No change in values. 
National Old Line, Ark.—July 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates and re- 
vised nonforfeiture values. 
North American Life, I1l.—July 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates and re- 
vised nonforfeiture values. 
Ohio National.—Aug. 1, 1937. Increase 
in most nonparticipating rates and some 
participating rates. Very little change 
in nonforfeiture values. 
Phoenix Mutual, — June 1, 1937. 
Changed from 3% percent to 3% percent 











—— 


New Supervisor Is Named 
in Broaddus Agency 








E. K. SURRIDGE 


E. K. Surridge has been appointed su- 
pervisor by Lynn S. Broaddus, manager 
Guardian Life in Chicago. Mr. Sur- 
ridge has had broad general and life 
insurance sales experience. He was a 
salesman with the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, then sales manager of 
the south side Chicago branch of the 
Buick Motor Company. Six years ago 
he began life insurance work with the 
Acacia Mutual Life in Chicago, becom- 
ing assistant manager. Later he was 
appointed conservation manager in 
charge of $16,000,000 of business. 

The Broaddus agency was opened 
May 1, 1936, starting from scratch with- 
out men or business. It is in 20th posi- 
tion for paid-for business in the Guar- 
dian. 

Mr. Broaddus for some time has been 
conducting an agents training plan bascd 
on the fundamentals 1n his well known 
address on “A Balanced Life Under- 
writer,” and is demonstrating the suc- 
cess of his inethods by an outstanding 
agency sales record. Mr. Broaddus pre- 
sented this talk to the Montreal Jife 
Underwriters Association Nov. 18 and 
the Indianapolis Life Underwriters As- 
sociation Dec. 2. 








premium rates and nonforfeiture values. 
Pilot, N. C.—May 1, 1937. Increased 
nonparticipating rates. No change in 
nonforfeiture values. 





* * * 

Reliance Life, Pa.—Oct. 1, 1937. In- 
creased nonparticipating rates, No 
change in values. 

Reserve Loan, Ind.—July 1, 1937. In- 
creased nonparticipating rates. No 
change in nonforfeiture values. 

St. Louis Mutual, Mo.—July 1, 1937. 


Increased participating and nonpartici- 
pating premiums. Revised all values. 
Security Life & Trust, N. C.—July 15, 
1937. Increased premium rates but no 
change in values. 

Standard Life, Miss.—July 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating premium 
rates and revised nonforfeiture values 
on most plans. 

United States Life.—May 1, 1937. In- 
creased nonparticipating rates with no 
change in values. : 

Virginia Life & Casualty.—July 1, 1937. 
Increased nonparticipating rates and re- 
vised nonforfeiture values. 


Name Lockhart Provident 
Mutual Agency Assistant 


Frank R. Lockhart has been ap- 
pointed an agency assistant in the 
agency department of Provident Mutual 
Life. 

He began his service with the com- 
pany in 1926 in the actuarial depart- 
ment and later was associated with one 
of the Philadelphia agencies in agency 
and sales work. He joined the agency 
department at the home office under 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
in 1930, and since then, in addition to 
general work in the department, has 
managed the agencies in Baltimore and 
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“Paper Morass” Threatens 
Social Security System 





NEW YORK—Decentralization and 
reorganization along sound management 
lines are vital if the administration of 
social security is not to be swallowed 
up in a paper morass lof its own making, 
according to H. A. Hopf, internationally 
recognized management engineer who 
worked for close ta a year on the ad- 
ministrative problems of the social se- 
curity board as management consultant. 
Mr. Hopf, who is the senior partner of 
the management engineering firm of 
Hopf, Kent, Willard & Co. of New 
York and Boston, has done considerable 
consulting work in the life insurance 
field and some years ago was connected 
with the Phoenix Mutual Life home 
office. 

“Among the greatest problems which 
the social security board faces in the 
administration of the act is that of de- 
centralization,’ Mr. Hopf says. “Not 
until the activities concerned with the 
handling of many millions of accounts 
recording the earnings of employes, as 
a basis of calculating old age benefits, 
are dispersed and transferred to prop- 
erly located regional offices will it be 
possible ta cope with the unprecedented 
problems involved.” 


“Functionalization” Is Excessive 


The present set-up of the social se- 
curity administration presents an ex- 
treme case of what, in management ter- 
minology, is known as functionalization, 
meaning that the work is divided pri- 
marily according to the various major 
functions to Be performed. There are 
nearly a dozen such functions. The ac- 
counting function, for example, under a 
purely functionalized system, would be 
handled for the entire country by the 
accounting division. Similarly, each 
other division would handle its work for 
the entire country, thus presenting an 
acute problem of coordination. 

Opposed to complete functionalization 
is complete departmentalization. Under 
such a set-up, there would be a terri- 
torial office in each area which would 
handle all functions within that area, the 
head of the office being responsible only 
to the social security board. Under such 
a plan of organization, each region 
would have autonomy as far as its par- 
ticular area was concerned. Putting it 
in another way, under a functionalized 
plan, operations are unlimited as to area 
but limited as to function within that 
area; under departmentalization, opera- 
tions are limited as to area but unlim- 
ited as to function within that area. 


Combined System Best 


_ The most effective system for admin- 
istration of the social security act would 
be a combination of departmentalization 
and functionalization, says Mr. Hopf. 
Under such a system, the country would 
be divided into a number of regions, 
each with a regional director who would 
be responsible for all the functions, re- 
lating to every phase of social security, 
performed in his territory. Each of the 
regional directors would report to three 
officials in Washington, who would have 
jurisdiction, respectively over unemplay- 
ment insurance, old age benefits, and 
public assistance. These three officials 
would report directly to the social se- 
curity board on matters in their respec- 
tive spheres. 

It will be seen that under such a set- 
up the regional director is responsible 
for everything that goes on in his terri- 
tory, even thaugh he makes separate re- 
ports on the three major divisions of 
his work to the three Washington offi- 
Clals, 

Experience has demonstrated, Mr. 
Hopf says, that extreme functionaliza- 
tion, such as that characterizing social 
security. administration, cannot be suc- 
cessful because of the problems of co- 
ordination involved. The reason it is so 








difficult to get anything done under the 
present plan is that approval of too 
many officials must be secured before 
action, even of unimportant character, 
may be initiated. 

The answer, according to Mr. Hopf, 
is decentralization and freedom of action 
within definite limits; group action 
should ibe availed of only when a prob- 
lem is of broad, general character. 
While the social security board has di- 
vided the country into twelve regions, 
the records of the largest division, the 
bureau of federal old age insurance, are 
still concentrated in an operating office 
in Baltimore instead of being located in 
their respective territories. 


Veterans Bureau Points Way 


“The veterans bureau is an excellent 
example of efficient decentralization,” 
Mr. Hopf pointed out. “In this instance, 
the government soon found that it would 
have to break its work down into re- 
gions if it was ta deal expeditiously and 
fairly with millions of people located 
throughout the country.” 

Elimination of certain major executive 
positions in the social security organiza- 
tion is vital ta proper administration, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hopf, because they con- 
stitute a neck in the bottle between the 
social security board and the vast ad- 
ministrative machinery. Nothing can be 
referred to the social security board ex- 
cept through arbitrarily designated chan- 
nels, and every decision of the board, 
in order to be translated into action, 
must first be routed through these 
channels. 


Individual Accounts Impracticable 


Mr. Hopf believes that the present 
system of keeping individual accounts 
for every employe covered by the social 
security act will inj course of time be- 
come so complicated that it will defeat 
its own purposes by becoming unwork- 
able. He points out that other nations 
have found better methods of social se- 
curity administration than! the accumu- 
lating of many millions of individual 
accounts. He adds that it is beyond the 
bounds of probability that any system 
of record-keeping ultimately embracing 
practically every other citizen within its 
scope can be successfully maintained. 
This would be true even if the situation 
were uncomplicated by quasi-political 
aspects. 


Has International Distinction 


Mr. Hopf is deputy president of the 
International Committee of Scientific 
Management, of which Viscount Lever- 
hulme of England is president. The 
next triennial congress of this group 
will be held in Washington, D. C., in 
September of next year. Recently, while 
in England, Mr. Hopf was elected a fel- 
low of the Institute of Industrial Ad- 
ministration of Great Britain, the lead- 
ing scientific institute in the manage- 
ment field in that country. He was also 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Comité National de l’Organisation Fran- 
caise. 





Canadian Companies’ War 
Losses in China Light 


TORONTO—War losses of Cana- 
dian life companies operating in China 
have thus far been negligible. It is con- 
sidered unlikely in Canadian insurance 
circles that they will escape death claims 
entirely, but so far they have been very 
few. Some of the four Canadian com- 
panies in the Orient — Confederation, 
Crown Life, Manufacturers and Sun— 
have not received a single claim. Per- 
haps the closest shave was in connection 
with the death of a former policyholder 
with one of these companies who held 





a policy for $100,000 but had allowed 
it to lapse. 

Explanation of the very small loss 
compared with the havoc caused by the 
war is simply that the Canadian com- 
panies confine business to the whites in 
the International Settlement and to the 
wealthy native, who is much better able 
than his fellow countrymen to protect 
himself from injury resulting both from 
the actual fighting and from disease 
which may be associated with it. 

Company executives have been flirting 
with the idea of using a war clause 
which would obviate payment of benefits 
to those killed as a result of war. Thus 
far there has been no decision made, 
due in part to the difficulty in framing 
a suitable clause. One of these difficul- 
ties would be the definition of “war.” 
Another, and perhaps even more impor- 
tant, would be the inclusion of epidemics 
which might accompany hostilities, with 
cholera particularly important in the 
present instance. 





Except that temporarily no new busi- 
ness is being written in China, the com- 
panies are car~ying on as usual. Agents 
are still at work in Hong Kong. 

Peril to the staffs of the three chief 
Canadian life companies operating in 
China is very slight and so far has re- 
sulted in only one death claim, Maj. 
P. R. M. Wallis, manager of the China 
division of the Confederation Life, re- 
ports. 

“There is greater hazard from motor 
cars on the highways of America than 
for foreign residents in the settlements 
of Shanghai and treaty ports of China,” 
he declares, 

The one death claim presented to the 
three Canadian companies followed the 
death of a European killed in the de- 
partment store bombing of Shanghai. 
Total claims in China arising out of the 
war so far have been only $50,000 
(Mexican), about $15,000 of this being 
with an Asiatic company whose business 
was 98 percent native. 
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Santa Used to Come But Once a Year: 
Now He Arrives the First of Every 
Month— or He Doesn't Come at All! 


This December Great Southerners are 
using a planned approach for instalment 
settlements. It is effectively directed to 
the father who wants to make certain 
that, even if he isn’t here, Santa will call 


—not only at Christmas time, but every 


month in the years to come. 
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Commissioners Annual Rally to Be in Quebec 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





his opinion that the entertainment had 
been too lavish and expensive. ; 

J. Balch Moor, District of Columbia 
superintendent, was elected on the ex- 
ecutive committee to fill a vacancy, 
O’Malley of Missouri having retired 
from office. ; 

George A. Bowles of Virginia, presi- 
dent, was in the chair. J. G. Read of 
Oklahoma, the secretary, on roll call, 
announced that 43 states and provinces 
were represented. 

President Bowles said that the com- 
missioners should inquire whither they 
are drifting and should keep close watch 
of events. They cannot be justified in sit- 
ting idly by and thus by their silence 
give approbation to evil tendencies. _He 
referred to two important investigations 
that were under way by special commit- 
tees, one studying the desirability of hav- 
ing a new mortality table for life insur- 
ance and the other establishing a uni- 
form basis of real estate appraisals. He 
sees a real spirit of comity in the com- 
missioners’ organization. President 
Bowles voiced the opinion that the re- 
vised system of convention examinations 
was proving successful and the machin- 
ery, he added, is running as smoothly 
as could be expected. 


Ernest Palmer a Speaker 


Director Palmer of Illinois, who was 
president last year, but who could not 
be present at the Philadelphia meeting 
because of an appendicitis operation, 
was called to the front by President 
Bowles. Director Palmer spoke of the 
new insurance code of Illinois, saying 
that it is not finished because it is in 
effect as the business is in a state of 
constant change. It is not expected, he 
said, that the Illinois code will be 
adopted in other states, but it can be 
used as a working basis. In Illinois, he 
said, those sponsoring the code have 
executed a fine achievement and the next 
few years will prove its worth. 

Mr. Palmer said that the chief func- 
tion of the organization of commission- 
ers is the assuming of broad, general 
supervision through its mechanism. The 
power, he said, rests in what the asso- 
ciation may do and perhaps will do. He 
characterized the commissioners’ body 
as the watchdog of the business. A 
valuable watch dog, he said, does not 
bark at every one, but he should possess 
enough sagacity to bark and bite if nec- 
essary. 

In speaking of the advocacy of differ- 
ent measures by those coming to the 
departments he said that each person 
was keenly interested in his particular 
province and oft times does not appreci- 
ate the fact that a commissioner has to 
deal with many and widely diversified 
subjects each espoused with great zeal 
by its special advocates. 


Prof. E. W. Patterson’s Story 


Prof. E. W. Patterson of the Colum- 
bia University Law School, was on the 
program to talk on the proposed New 
York code. The time was 11:15 a. m. 
and he had not appeared. Superinten- 
dent Pink vouchsafed the fact that he 
would appear not later than 11:30. He 
said that undoubtedly Professor Patter- 
son had not hurried because he (Pink) 
had told him that Ernest Palmer would 
precede him. President Bowles ruled 
that inasmuch as Superintendent Pink 
had maligned Director Palmer he should 
come to the rostrum and give an ad- 
dress. Mr. Pink did so, stating that in 
his opinion the most important job be- 
fore the department is the perfecting 
of the code. The insurance laws were 
the result of 70 years accretions, he said. 
There had been no revision or general 
codification. The departmental officials 
assisted by Professor Patterson had 
brought out the first draft. 

He said that it was not final but was 
regarded as a working basis and would 
be revised after a number of hearings. 
He said that he hoped that New York 


would be inflicted with “coditis” and not 
appendicitis. The code, he acknowl- 
edged, was long and detailed. Some 
criticism has been made as to this. The 
superintendent is given enlarged powers 
and is allowed more discretion. There 
is ample provision made for review of 
the superintendent’s findings by the 
courts. Some advocate, he said, putting 
down in black and white everything the 
superintendent shall do. New York, he 
asserted, will profit by the lessons 
learned from Illinois and Indiana which 
have had their codes passed. Mr. Pink 
said that he looked toward general, 
rather than literal uniformity in state 
legislation. There should be substantial 
agreement on important matters and 
these as far as possible, should be uni- 
form. 


No Sight of Prof. Patterson 


Professor Patterson had not arrived 
and Julian of Alabama was called to the 
front to consume some time. He related 
some of his southern stories. Two new 
commissioners were introduced, Robert- 
son of Missouri and Dunn of South 
Dakota. 

Professor Patterson was not in sight. 
C. W. Fairchild, acting manager Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, who was manager of the arrange- 
ments committee for the luncheon given 
by the New York City insurance fra- 
ternity to all attending the meeting 
Tuesday noon, extended the invitation 
and stated that former Governor Al 
Smith of New York would be the lunch- 
eon speaker. R. J. Sterrett of Phila- 
delphia, counsel Equitable Life of New 
York, invited the conventioneers to a 
luncheon Wednesday noon to be given 
by that company. 


Where was Prof. Patterson? 


‘Professor Patterson was still among 
the missing. 

Commissioner Hunt of Pennsylvania, 
another official having “coditis,” was 
then invited by President Bowles to take 
the floor. He explained the effort made 
to get the Pennsylvania laws codified, 
saying that the proposed instrument oc- 
cupied 380 pages. He said that by the 
time the 1939 legislature convenes the 
code will be ready for presentation. 

The scouts reported that Professor 
Patterson could not be seen approaching. 

Commissioner Blackall of Connecticut 
was then invited to the rostrum to con- 
sume time and he gave a grand slam 
at Columbia professors. 

The time was now nearing 12 o’clock 
and Professor Patterson not appearing, 
and Superintendent Pink being greatly 
crestfallen, it was voted to adjourn until 
Wednesday morning. 





PROFESSOR SHOWS UP 











Half the crowd had dispersed when 
Professor Patterson came rushing in, 
stating that he had had a class and nat- 
urally it could not be excused. 

President Bowles, pounding vigor- 
ously with his gavel, succeeded in get- 
ting a goodly number for an audience. 
Professor Patterson devoted his atten- 
tion to the supervision and control of 
domestic and alien companies. The 
power of the commissioner stops at the 
state border but insurance companies do 
an interstate and national business. 
There is a difference in the interpreta- 
tion and administration of state laws 
with relation to non state companies. 
While the lines are divergent he thinks 
there can be an agreement on basic 
principles. For instance, all commission- 
ers that are honest desire to eliminate 
racketeers and unconscionable promot- 
ers. Interstate comity can be evoked. 
Some types of insurers are purely local 
operating in a small territory, while 
others are interstate in their activities. 

The New York code, he said, pro- 
vides for the conversion of a coopera- 


tive into a mutual and the latter is then 
in a position to go beyond its own state. 
Interstate companies naturally should 
be made subject to more exacting re- 
quirements. There necessarily has to be 
drawn a sharp line between domestic 
and alien companies. The New York 
code, he said, contains sufficient safe- 
guards for alien companies. Life insur- 
ance must be conducted by companies 
writing only that class and also accident 
and health. He said that the New York 
code provides an absolute separation be- 
tween life insurance and the other 
classes within a limited time in case of 
companies that are now mixed. Each 
state, he said, should be allowed to 
impose its own investment standard 
and outside companies should conform. 
When a company is licensed it should 
come in as a whole and not in piece- 
meal, he said. That is it must conform 
with all the state. laws. Interstate co- 
operation, he said, should transcend the 
letter of the law. 

The entire afternoon Monday and all 
day Tuesday were consumed in various 
committee meetings. 





MORTALITY TABLE ISSUE 











The special committee appointed to 
investigate the feasibility of constructing 
a new mortality table presided over by 
Actuary A. N. Guertin of New Jersey 
had briefs and statements filed with it. 
The committee had been confused as to 
how far it should go and what should be 
its scope and program. The Hartford 
non-participating companies filed a brief 
calling attention to the fact that the 
committee should study the effect of the 
substituted table on companies of that 
class. 

Representatives of the large industrial 
companies reported that the experience 
filed by them was based on number of 
policies, rather than amounts. If amount 
had been used the mortality ratio would 
have run from 6 to 7 percent higher. 
The geographical experience, one official 
said, should be studied. One speaker de- 
clared that it would be foolish to pre- 
pare a new table when many state stat- 
utes render the use of the American 
Men table impossible. Yet the American 
Men table was devised to reflect more 
carefully and accurately current mortal- 
ity than the American Experience table. 
It was suggested that the logical course 
to pursue would be to endeavor to have 
the laws changed so that the American 
Men table could be used if desired. Then 
it would be necessary to make some ad- 
justments as to the requirements on ex- 
tended insurance and surrender values. 
It was brought out that some advocate 
a modification of the American Men 
table at certain ages to comport more 
accurately with current day mortality. 
That is, there should be a reduction on 
the lower and an increase on the older 
ages. 


Factor of Safety 


One speaker said that the safety fac- 
tor in the American Men table today is 


stronger than it was in the American 


Experience table 20 years ago. It was 
stated that it had not been found suc- 
cessful to bring about strict uniformity 
in the use of mortality tables and the 
substitution of a new one would upset 
standard requirements. It was declared 
that any effort to bring in a new table 
would be faced with many difficulties 
and problems. There is much more to 
think about, a speaker said, than mor- 
tality. 

Actuary H. A. Joyce, Jr., Maryland, 
said a number of policyholders had com- 
plained that their premiums were too 
high. It was stated that the substitution 
of a new table would not affect non- 
participating rates as companies use their 
own modern tables in calculating. pre- 
miums. The mutual companies could ad- 
just their refunds accordingly, so that in 
the long run, rates would not be affected. 
It was brought out that the expense of a 
mortality investigation would be very 
great. 

Actuary A. N. Guertin of the New 
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Woods Agency Gets 400 
Wires Reporting Sales 


Le 











William M. Duff, president of the Ed. 


ward A. Woods Co. agency of the 
Equitable Society in Pittsburgh, displays 
some of the more than 400 telegrams re. 
ceived from representatives during “Loy- 
alty Day,” when the agency wrote $4. 
655,960 of insurance. This was the great. 
est business on one day since “Loyalty 
Day” in 1929. In all 1,227 applications 
were received. 








Jersey department reported for the com- 
mittee on mortality table as follows: 

“The committee has construed its 
duties as follows: 

“To determine if there are sufficient 
disadvantages to existing valuation 
standards to warrant the recommenda- 
tion by the committee of such existing 
tables, or such new tables to be com- 
piled, as might be suitable for valuation 
standards in the several states. 

“2. To investigate the probable effect 
of such recommended tables on premium 
rates, non-forfeiture values, dividends, 
annual reports and other related mat- 
ters, 

“3. To determine the benefits, if any, 
to policyholders and the public which 
might result from the adoption of such 
table or tables and to report its recom- 
mendations to the association. The com- 
mittee has adopted a program of studies 
and investigations which will be neces- 
sary in the carrying out of its duties. 
Some of these studies and investigations 
are already under way and others will 
be taken in due course.” 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee it was acknowledged that one of 
the duties of the association was to make 
the laws referring to fraternals more 
uniform and they should be brought up 
to date. It was said that there is a def- 
nite tendency toward uniform codes. It 
was recommended that the states adopt 
uniform laws regarding liquidation of 
companies. The committee on taxation 
was urged to continue its work of pre- 
paring a model law providing for uni- 
form bases of taxation. 


Unauthorized Companies 


The great bugaboo among the com- 
missioners is the operations of unauthor- 
ized companies, they usually being small, 
weak outfits granting personal indem- 
nity. In some states there is no pro- 
vision for licensing these concerns in 
their home commonwealths. It was 
moved to express gratitude to the post 
office authorities for assistance rendered 
and to seek further cooperation from 
that direction. It was urged that all 
states adopt laws placing every kind of 
an insurance institution under the juris- 
diction of the insurance department. 
Carpenter of California said that his 
state had buttressed its requirements in 
this respect and from 25 to 50 weak cor- 
cerns had retired during the year. The 
commissioners still fight shy of federal 
regulation or seeking to debar the mails 
to unlicensed companies, fearing that 
even this will be the first step toward 
national control. 

The committee on examinations was 
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resided over by Read of Oklahoma. 
There was much discussion over the 
present system of convention examina- 
tions. A resolution was adopted requir- 
ing zone chairmen 30 days before the 
next annual meeting to file with Com- 
missioner Read a detailed statement 
showing the per diem and living ex- 
penses of examiners that were assigned 
to examinations during the year. 

In connection with the examinations 
committee, Chairman Read stated that 
zone chairmen will report whether the 
examiners are salaried department men 
or per diem outside men in connection 
with examinations. 

Julian of Alabama is made chairman 
of Zone 3 replacing O’Malley of Mis- 
souri who has retired from office. 

After the executive committee had set 
the week of June 20 as the date for the 
annual meeting at Quebec and advices 
were sent to the Hotel Frontenac, it 
was found that that week was reserved 
for other purposes at the hotel so the 
week of June 13 was decided on. 

There was quite a mixup on the meet- 
ing of the special committee to discuss 
practices of automobile finance compa- 
nies and their relation to insurance. The 
meeting was scheduled for 9:30 a. m. 
Saturday at the Pennsylvania Hotel. No 
member of the committee, consisting of 
McCormack of Tennessee, Bowen of 
Ohio and Blackall of Connecticut, pre- 
sented himself although it was scheduled 
on the hotel bulletin board. A number 
of people waited until 11 o’oclck and 
then concluded that the party was off. 
It seems that it was decided to hold the 
meeting in Philadelphia, motivated per- 
haps by the Army-Navy football game, 
but no conference seemed to materialize 
there. 

Commissioner Ham of Wyoming ar- 
ranged for special cars to be run through 
to New York conveying the western 
contingent. Some of the commissioners 
met at Cheyenne. Another group was 


taken on at Omaha and then they waited 


at Chicago for the afternoon train of 
the New York Central. At Chicago the 
commissioners and their official families 
were the guests of the American Mutual 
Alliance, which had a suite of rooms at 
the Palmer House. The commissioners 
on the train were Sullivan of Washing- 
ton, Ham of Wyoming, Holmes of Mon- 
tana, Harrison of Arkansas, Earle of 
Oregon, Bakes of Idaho, Biel of New 
Mexico and Smrha of Nebraska. There 
were three cars going out of Chicago. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





hy executive committee in its report 
said: 

“The very substantial changes in the 
fraternal movement in the last quarter 
of a century and rapid growth and the 
peculiar problems of this type of insur- 
ance indicate the desirability of a new 
uniform statute for the regulation and 
control of these societies and, conse- 
quently, the committee on fraternals is 
_ urged to bend their efforts to that 
end, 

_ “There have been some encouraging 
signs in the last few years on the inter- 
est of uniform laws. Several states un- 
dertook the task of drafting and having 
enacted new insurance codes which 
would be clear and concise in text and 
with provisions more in step with the 
problems, regulation, and evolution of 
the insurance business. Three states 
(California, Illinois and Indiana) have 
had their codes enacted into law. Pro- 
posed revisions in Virginia and New 
York have been printed but not yet 
enacted. The proposed revision in New 
York was prepared by the department 
after two years’ study. The superin- 
tendent requested the appointment of a 
legislative committee to study. the revi- 
sion before it was presented to the legis- 
lature, Hearings before the legislative 
committee are now in progress. At- 
tempts to prepare revisions in Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri and Mississippi have 
also ‘been made. Keen interest has been 
manifested in these efforts. 

“In referring ta uniform legislation 
or uniform laws, your committee has in 








Joins Reserve Loan Life 
as Vice-President 














W. T. O*)DONOHUE 
W. T. O’Donohue has been appointed 


vice-president of Reserve Loan Life. 
His major duties will be with the field 
organization. 

Mr. O’Donohue has been in the busi- 
ness for 20 years and is well known to 
the fraternity. For several years he was 
a home office executive of Jefferson 
Standard Life. Recently he has been 
located in California for Jefferson 
Standard. 

Control of Reserve Loan Life was re- 
cently purchased by Fidelity Fund Cor- 
poration, the primary factor in which 
is Frank Cohen, who handled several 
casualty companies that are now out of 
business. Fidelity Fund is awned by 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Atlantic 
City. This was formerly a modest 
writer of fire insurance but it is being 
converted into a casualty company. 








mind substantial rather than literal uni- 
formity. 

“The importance of these new codes is 
not only to modernize the laws of the 
several states and simplify them. It is 
of even greater importance that after 
some of these codes have been tried they 
will.logically form the basis for the draft- 
ing of a uniform code sponsored by the 
convention, which it may recommend to 
all the states.” 

“Unauthorized insurance has perhaps 
been discussed as often as any other in 
this association and little has been done 
about it. 


Has Definite Ideas 


“This committee has definite ideas as 
to what constitutes the real evil of this 
problem. It does not, in the commit- 
tee’s opinion, involve to any appreciable 
extent, legitimate insurers. The difficulty 
lies not so much with those operating 
under the supervision of one or more in- 
surance departments but rather with the 
companies which are usually organized 
under old and obsolete statutes and are 
located in states which do not bring 
them under the supervision of the insur- 
ance departments. Some of these or- 
ganizations do not even maintain their 
principal offices in. the states of their 
origin but in other states. They have no 
responsibility and are difficult to sue or 
collect from. These organizations are 
usually so-called non-profit or mutual 
benefit associations and they prey 
largely upon the poor and ignorant, sell- 
ing largely through the mails. While 
they have cheap coverage, it is usually 
very narrow, although the policies are 
represented to be broad. The collection 
of valid claims in many cases is almost 
impossible. The vice of these organiza- 
tions is that they are under no supervi- 
sion whatsoever. No state is really re- 
sponsible for them. Many of these or- 


ganizations should be eliminated but if 
that cannot be they should at least be 
regulated. This evil is not local but is 
nation-wide in scope and is the problem 
not only of this association but of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, chambers of com- 
merce and ather civic organizations. 


Two Methods of Attack 


“There are two ways in which this 
evil can be attacked. One is by close co- 
operation with the postal authorities of 
the federal government. At the June 
meeting of this association a resolution 
was passed endorsing the activities of 
the postmaster general for the results ac- 
complished in assisting states in curbing 
the activities of unauthorized and fraud- 
-ulent insurers. A decided improvement 
in the situation has been made in the 
past year due in part to the active and 
efficient cooperation of the postal au- 
thorities. The office of the post office 
inspector has made specific and definite 
complaints against many of these com- 
panies operating in Louisiana, Missis- 





sippi, Colorado, Texas and ather states. 


Indictment has been followed by trial 
,and conviction. 


This is an example of 
what can be done by cooperation be- 
tween federal authorities and the state 
supervising officials. We urge the post- 
master general to continue and intensify 
his prosecution of these unauthorized 
and fraudulent insurers and also urge 
upon the supervising authorities of the 
states that they make a special effort to 
investigate into the activities of all such 
organizations and report the facts 
promptly to the postmaster so that this 
helpful campaign may be continued and 
intensified. 

“Another way which should be effec- 
tive in ridding the country of these con- 
cerns, is for the states which now per- 
mit such companies ta organize and em- 
bark upon a piratical course in other 
states to pass appropriate legislation 
which will make the continuance of such 
a coursd impossible. While this abuse 
formerly existed in a sizable number of 
states, fortunately there are only a few 











UNAFRAID! 


That’s the way the widow and children of a foresighted 


family provider face the future. 


Thanks to his affectionate concern 
they will have an income adequate 


to meet their needs. 


They represent a living monument to 
him upon whose thoughtfulness 
they depend now as they did be- 


fore he was lost to them. 


Tell your prospect how he can protect 


his family in the same way. 
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states which naw permit such outfits to 
organize and do an insurance business 
without supervision. The proposed legis- 
lation should prohibit the further contin- 
uance of these organizations which can 
not comply with the insurance law of 
the state and should bring under proper 
supervision those already in existence 
which have the ability and the inclina- 
tion to comply with the insurance law. 
We recommend that the committee on 
unauthorized insurers ascertain the 
states in which there now exists no ade- 
quate legislation to prevent this abuse 
and request the cooperation of the super- 
vising authority in such states in secur- 
ing this much needed legislation. 


Bar Association Attitude 


“This subject had the attention of the 
committee on unauthorized insurance 
companies of the section of insurance 
law of the American Bar Association 
at its meeting in June. 

“The report urged the approval of a 
bill drafted by that committee and in- 
vited the cooperation of commissioners 
in its introduction and passage. 

“We regret to report that we do not 
believe the proposed bar association bill 
adequately meets the issue. It appar- 
ently applies only where the insurer is 
illegally transacting business. The evil 
is much greater than that. It is that 
these companies may be legally trans- 
acting business but nevertheless are act- 
ing without any adequate supervision 
and no real control by anyone. Most 
of the business done by such organiza- 
tions is through the medium of mails 
and consequently there is often no il- 
legal transaction of business in the state 
whose citizens *and residents are sol- 
icited. 

“In the opinion of your committee, 
the proposed legislation of the bar asso- 
ciation while inadequate, is in line with 
the purpose of this convention, and it is 
our thought that the committee on un- 
authorized insurance and the American 
Bar Association cooperate together 
and prepare the best possible legislation 
looking to the control and elimination 
of this evil through state enactment.” 





PLAN NEW ACTIVITIES 





Hunt of Pennsylvania, chairman social 
security committee, recommended that 
the committee be abolished in view of 
the fact that other state departments 
have administration over the activity. It 
was recommended that in place of this 
committee a new committee known as 
the committee on group hospitalization 
be named. This will come up at the 
June meeting according to the rules. 
The question arises as to whether this 
committee shall be a standing or spe- 
cial committee. It was decided to have 
the president appoint a special com- 
mittee on hospitalization. 

Pink of New York in reporting for 
the valuation of securities committee 
said the committee would consider some 
permanent plan to be presented at the 
annual meeting. 

Bowen of Ohio, in reporting for the 
health and accident committee, spoke of 
the deliberations on group policies. He 
said a definition of group accident and 
health would be included in the pro- 
posed statute. Progress has been made 
in deciding on policy provisions, there 
now being nineteen in prospect. The 
committee will name a drafting com- 
mittee to devise a final form. To that 
end public hearings will be held. 

Carpenter of California in reporting 
for the real estate appraisal committee 
announced that prior to the June meet- 
ing the departments will be asked to 
contribute certain pertinent information 
in connection with this work. They 
will also be asked for comment and sug- 
gestions. 

The committee appointed to study 
and make recommendation relative to 
the standardization of insurance compa- 
nies’ real estate appraisals and appraisal 
forms of which Carpenter of California 
is chairman discovered that it has un- 
dertaken a big subject. Mr. Carpenter 








Bankers Life New Building Plans 





An old church, a pioneer residence, an 
abandoned telephone exchange, garage 
and parking lot, all within the dotted 
line above, will be torn down when 
Bankers Life of Iowa beging construc- 
tion:early next year on its new million 
dollar home office building in Des 
Moines. The company has purchased 


approximately two acres in the business 
district for the purpose. The photograph 
reproduced above was taken from the 
roof of the building in which Bankers 
Life is now quartered. The site of the 
new building is less than two blocks 
from the present location of the com- 


pany. 








said that real estate is a real problem 
with companies following the depres- 
sion. There are many subjects that the 
committee can take up. 

He said that if real estate is not sub- 
ject to market fluctuations as stocks and 
bonds, then some of its sorry condition 
may be due to improper appraisals or 
abuses. The purpose, he said, is pre- 
ventive and the committee does not in- 
tend to recommend a revelation of pres- 
ent holdings. It may be possible to 
draft minimum requirements. A few 
departments have real estate experts. 
There are a number of questions arising 
in the minds of commissioners as to 
real estate holdings. He brought up the 
question of real estate about to be fore- 
closed for nonpayment of interest and 
taxes where companies may have a trus- 
teeship company to refinance defaulted 
mortgages thus showing none in default 
in the annual statement. 

For instance, there may be a mortgage 
of $100,000. The accrued interest and 
taxes may amount to $110,000. A new 
loan of $110,000 is made, but the holder 
does not get the $10,000 that goes to 
the insurance company. The question 
arises whether this is a new loan or 
what it is. 

Bowen of Ohio said that a commis- 
sioner desires to have close at hand an 
actuary, attorney, accountant, stock and 
bond appraiser, and he needs a real 
estate expert as well in order to get a 
complete picture. If companies knew 
there would be more scrutiny as to their 
mortgages, they would be more careful 
in what they did, he stated. A traffic 
policeman, he said, is a safety measure. 





FRATERNAL CODE 





No interest was expressed in a uni- 
form code for fraternal societies at the 
subcommittee meeting devoted to this 
subject. R. T. Wells, general counsel 
Woodmen of the World, and chairman 
of the National Fraternal Congress’ 
committee on legal cooperation with the 
insurance commissioners, said the N. F. 
C. is not interested in a uniform code, 
pointing out that about three-quarters 
of the states are operating under the 
so-called New York conference bill 
either through enactment or by insur- 
ance department interpretation and that 
the same provisions virtually apply in 
the other states. 

It is the N. F. C. opinion that situa- 
tions needing attention can be taken 
care of by action in the states concerned, 





he said. The principal thorn in super- 
visory sides is that some states have 
no regulatory power over agents of fra- 
ternals, so that a man disqualified by the 
commissioner from representing an old 
line company cannot be barred from 
going over to a fraternal. 

On motion of Commissioner Murphy 
of Iowa the subcommittee voted to re- 
port that it had met, that there was no 
interest either among the commission- 
ers or the fraternals in a uniform code 
and asked the main convention to say if 
there was still reason for the subcommit- 
tee to continue. No other matters were 
taken up at the fraternal committee 
meeting, Commissioner Julian of Ala- 
bama, its chairman, turning the meeting 
to Commissioner Smrha of Nebraska, 
chairman of the subommittee. 

Joseph Button, formerly Virginia 
commissioner, presented a memoir in 
tribute to the late John A. Hartigan, 
former Minnesota commissioner who 
was a former president of the associa- 
tion. Julian of Alabama_ read - the 
memoir for the late Commissioner Sul- 
livan of New Hampshire. 

The luncheon of the Equitable Society 
Wednesday noon was the closing event 
of the commissioners convention. Vice- 
president W. J. Graham presided and 
extended greetings. 











C.L.U. NEWS 


TEXAS STUDY GROUPS 


_Already under way in the principal 
cities of Texas are the largest C. L. U. 
study groups ever assembled: 


Fort Worth: Under the auspices of 
the evening college of Texas Christian 
University, 10 are enrolled for Sections 
1 and 2, and 10 for Section 4. Prof. A. L. 
Boeck of the T. C. U. faculty and Troy 
Whitehurst, Bankers Life general agent, 
are the teachers. 


Houston: H. V. Jackson, president of 
the Houston chapter, has an enrollment 
of 20 for Sections 1 and 2. Sam R, Hay, 
Jr., has 10 enrolled for Section 3. 


San Antonio: Separate study groups 
have been formed for all parts except 
No. 4. Enrollment is as follows: 16 in 
No. 1, 14 in No. 2, five in No. 3, and 
three in No. 5. The respective chair- 
men of the groups are A. H. Peques, S. 
F. Lahourcade and Walter Symonds. 








Classes are being held in the offices gf 
various life companies. 

Dallas: Sections 1 and 2 are being 
offered this year with Everett Brow, 
teaching life insurance, R. E. Frieg 
economics of life insurance, Dave Meyer 
psychology, and John Costello sale. 
manship. Classes will run for 40 week; 
two hours each week, from 4 to 6 p, m, 
Monday. 

Preparation for the June, 1938, exam. 
ination is greatly stimulated this year by 
the fact that successful candidates yijj 
receive the unusual publicity and honor 
of having their C. L. U. certificates pre. 
sented in person at one of the main gen. 
eral sessions of the National Life Un. 
derwriters Association convention jp 
Houston in September. 

The Dallas C. L. U. will continye 
this year its successful practice of hold. 
ing open study sessions of a post-grad. 
uate character. O. D. Brundidge, one 
of the outstanding lawyers of Dallas, 
spoke at the first meeting of the year, 
The Houston chapter plans to inaugy. 
rate a similar program with the first 
meeting in December. 


SEMINAR ON JOINT WORK 


A seminar on joint work as a means 
of increasing production will be con- 
ducted at the Dec. 6 meeting of the De- 
troit C. L. U. chapter, with past Presj- 
dent F. A. McCartney, Equitable So. 
ciety, leading the symposium and C. F, 
Hibbard, Northwestern Mutual, presid- 
ing. 

All of the 54 students taking the 
C. L. U. extension course and all for- 
mer students will be invited to attend. 
The second semester of the extension 
course will begin shortly, covering Parts 
3, 4 and 5, 


STAGE CINEMA COMPETITION 


A colored cinema competition exhibi- 
tion among members will feature the 
meeting of the Boston C. L. U. Chapter 
Dec. 6, in charge of President Corinne 
V. Loomis. Pictures taken in Gaute- 
mala and Mexico, North Capes cruise, 
Yucatan and the Maya country, by F 
C. L. U. members will be shown by G. | 
P. Smith, New York Life, and O. D. © 
Weissman, Equitable Society. There | 
will be no speakers. . 


TELLS TRUST ADVANTAGES 


There is a big field in the Pittsburgh 
territory for business insurance trusts, 
Leland Barry, assistant vice-president 
Union Trust Company, told the Pitts- 
burgh C. L. U. chapter. 

He listed four advantages of insur- 
ance trusts as compared with the op- 
tional settlement of life insurance poli- 
cies: (1) Flexibility, which enables the 
making of provision for unanticipated 
needs of the beneficiary; (2) the experi- 
ence of trust companies, such companies 
being set up to evaluate needs better | 
than insurance companies, particularly | 
as they are local companies; (3) the 
unification of insurance income made 
possible by trust insurance, instead of 
possible piecemeal income from a num- 
ber of insurance companies, and (4) the 
dual service which can be rendered when 
the trust company has administration of 
the life insurance as well as other assets 
of the deceased, for the benefit of the 
beneficiary. 

Both insurance men and trust men 
are too technical for the layman, and 
should resort to simpler language, he 
remarked. 


New Directors Take Posts 


The first meeting of directors of the 
Occidental Life at which V. H. Jenkins, 
vice-president in charge of production, 
and F. M. Hope, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, served in their new capacity as 
members of the board, was held in San 
Francisco. L. J. Dougherty, formerly 
president of the Guaranty Life of Iowa, 
recently reinsured by the Occidental 
Life, who also was elected a member of 
the board at the October meeting, was 
unable to attend, being in the middle 
west on business for the company. 
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Ecker to Continue as 
Chairman but Without Pay 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
advisory state commission on rural 
homes, and appointed to the Saratoga 
Springs Commission of the state of New 


| York. 


He is a trustee of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and the Good 
Samaritan Dispensary, member of the 
executive committee of the Charity Or- 
director Welfare 
Council of New York City, and New 
York World’s Fair 1939, Inc., trustee of 
United Hospital Fund, director of the 
American Arbitration Association, and 
a councillor of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

He is a past president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York; 
a director Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, and director and treas- 
urer of More Game Birds in America, 
Inc. He is a member of the Business 
Historical Society, International Feder- 
ation for Housing and Town Planning, 
National Institute of Social Sciences, 
Academy of Political Science, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
National Economic League, Real Estate 
Board of New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, American Museum of 
Natural History, Merchants Association, 
a fellow of the Insurance Institute of 
America, and honorary vice-president of 
the Museum of the City of New York. 


Member of Many Clubs 


His clubs include the Metropolitan, 
Union League, Yeamans Hall, The 
Links, Recess, Manhattan and The Pil- 
grims. He is a golfer of ability, being 
president of Blind Brook Club and a 
member of several others, as well as the 
National Golf Links of America, a gov- 
ernor of the’ United States Seniors Golf 
Association, and a member of the inter- 
national relations committee of the U. S. 
Golf Association. He is a 32d degree 
Mason and a Noble of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

In 1890, Mr. Ecker married Henrietta 
Worrall Harris, who died in 1931. He 
has two children—a daughter, Ethel H. 
(Mrs. Heisler Harrington), a graduate 
of Vassar College, who lives in Green- 
wich, Conn., and a son, Frederic Wor- 
rall Ecker, of New York City, who was 
graduated from Harvard University, and 
who was awarded the D.S.C. and the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery in action 
during the world war. 

In April, 1932, Mr. Ecker married 
Mrs. Edith Dally Stafford, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Philippe Dally, of Paris. 
They make their home at 660 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Two Commissioner Projects 
Discussed by Bowles 
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ance Convention in 1871 of representa- 
tives of 19 states, in which he suggested 
considering uniform standard of valua- 
tion, deposits, taxation, investments, 
dividends, assets and uniformity, sim- 
Picity, security and reciprocity. Mr. 
iller was insurance superintendent of 
New York. The commissioners, Mr. 
Bowles said, still are working on new 
ut perhaps more complex phases of 
those same questions suggested for con- 
sideration more than 66 years ago. 

Mr. Bowles commended for study the 
address of Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
Metropolitan Life, before the American 
Life Convention annual meeting at Chi- 
cago in October, with especial reference 
to the human aspects in the business, 
notably character. 


Human Assets Important 


“ 
5 In order that we may have clearly 
efore us a true picture of these human 
folk he said, “I quote you from the 
ollawing census of insurance employes 
een by the insurance department of 
Us Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited States in 1932, and which I as- 











Unique Plan 








LORRY JACOBS, Dallas, Tex. 


Lorry Jacobs, director of public re- 
lations Southland Life of Dallas, and 
former vice-president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, this year de- 
veloped something so unique in the way 
of publicizing conventions that it likely 
will be adopted by many organizations, 
including life companies, over the en- 
tire country. The Southland Life this 
year held its annual agency convention 
in San Antonio. On the morning of 
the first day of the conventian, and 
thereafter in the afternoon and morn- 
ing papers during the three-day meeting, 
were found columns headed “Gocd 
morning, San Antonio,” and extending 
greetings to the San Antonio people, 
various hosts and speakers, telling of 
the activities of the convention that day, 
eer saying “Thanks and good 
ye!” : 

Mr. Jacobs has had a large number 
of inquiries concerning the plan since 
the meeting. 








sume will reflect an approximately true 
figure for 1937. In that year there were 
approximately 3,593,000 people—em- 
ployes, agents and their families—in the 
United States dependent on insurance, 
a figure comparable with that of any 
other of our great industries except agri- 
culture and railroads. With this great 
army of people in this country depend- 
ent upon insurance for a living, we 
should be impressed with our solemn 
obligations, duties and responsibilities as 
supervisory authorities. I want to as- 
sure you that the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners is 100 per- 
cent behind any effort to encourage the 
companies to maintain and increase the 
value of their human assets.” 





Factors Considered in 
Writing Aviation Risks 





Frankness on the part of applicants 
and complete information from the 
agent are necessary in order to assure 
liberality in underwriting risks involv- 
ing aviation hazards according to Alfred 
J. Riley, underwriting executive Mutual 
Benefit Life. “Any change in the habits 
or customs of people requires considera- 
tion by underwriters,” he said. 

Statistics prepared tend to indicate 
that in some types of flying there is 
considerable hazard, and in others, if 
not carried beyond certain limits, the 
hazards are practically negligible. 

“Current forecast is limited in appli- 
cation to each individual, and it is neces- 
sary to obtain in each case, within limits, 
an idea as to the likelihood and future 
flying—the amount, the kind, and the 
surrounding conditions,” he continued. 





In estimating the amount of flying 
which an individual may do in the fu- 
ture, it is necessary to take into consid- 
eration his activities in flying, if any, 
and study the frequency, the type and 
the time his flying started or was dis- 
continued. “If future flying is contem- 
plated,” he said, “it is important that 
the exact situation be made known to 
the company, because it is only by elim- 
ination of uncertainties that there can 
be any opportunity for liberal action.” 

Attitude toward personal flying is 
important even though there may ap- 
pear to be no likelihood other than 
as a fare paying passenger over regular 
lines. A lack of airmindedness corre- 
spondingly helps to minimize aviation 
risks. 

“The safest kind of flying has been by 
fare paying passengers over established 
transport lines -operating on schedule 
from one definite terminal to another,” 
he stated. Where the extra risk due to 
aviation seems beyond what a company 
should expose itself to, insurance can be 
issued with certain safety only by limit- 
ing the risk with an aviation rider, inas- 
much as companies do not cover excep- 
tional risks by charging additional pre- 
miums for the additional hazard, he 
pointed out. 

“Thus far experience in aviation risks 








has been reasonably satisfactory and 
with frankness on the part of applicants 
and complete information so that uncer- 
tainty can be avoided, similar liberalities 
and at the same time satisfactory selec- 
tion can be continued,” he concluded. 





Advertising Conference Rally 


Elmer Wheeler, president of Tested 
Selling Institute, and Lester Beall, one 
of advertising’s outstanding art experts, 
are two of the speakers who will address 
the annual winter meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference Dec. 7 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager of 
the Prudential, is president. 

The general meeting will be followed 
by two group meetings with A. H. Red- 
dall, assistant secretary, of the Equitable 
Life of New York as chairman of the 
life group. Harold Taylor, advertising 
manager of the American of Newark, 
will conduct the fire and casualty meet- 
ing. After luncheon all members will 
be addressed by Mr. Wheeler on “How 
to Build Sentences That Sell!” During 
the ten years that he has been advocat- 
ing “tested selling sentences,” 105,000 
actually have been tested on more than 
19,000,000 people. The other speaker, 
Lester Beall, is an artist. 
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We Have Learned 
by Experience 


We have learned by experience what Life Insurance needs are, and 
our representatives are constantly trained in the filling of these 
needs. Great-West men have the backing of a first-rate Home 
Office organization; branches and agencies are located at strategic 
points and geared up to the efficient service of every client. The 
results are seen in the steady expansion that comes of satisfied 
policyholders. The strength of the Great-West Life is well known 
to Life Insurance men. Its organization is continent-wide and 


international. 


‘GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - 


ASSETS - = = = = 
INSURANCE IN FORCE - 


$150,005, 674 
$575,844,591 
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‘‘He Didn’t Pound on the Table’’ 


CURRENTLY going the rounds is a story 
which aptly illustrates a principle some- 
times overlooked by life insurance men. 
A certain prominent manufacturer of 
consumers goods was considering the 
introduction of a new line which would 
involves extensive expenditures for 
branch factories and large scale national 
advertising. The corporation instructed 
its industrial engineer to make a survey 
and report on the probable success of 
the new product. After an exhaustive 
survey he informed his employers that 
the product would certainly fail and sub- 
mitted a report showing just why. the 
project would not be a success, Sum- 
moned before the board of directors, he 
explained in detail why the idea was 
doomed to failure. 

The company went ahead anyway and 
the new} product was not only a com- 
plete flop but failed in exactly the man- 
ner and for precisely the reasons the 


engineer outlined in his report. Conse- 
quently, he was very much surprised to 
receive a note saying that his services 
were no longer required. Going to the 
president he asked why. He was told 
that failure of the product in question 
was the reason. The engineer then 
pointed out the injustice of this, recall- 
ing his predictions that the product 
cauld not possibly succeed. 

“That’s true enough,” the president 
replied, “but you didn’t pound on the 
table.” 

The tendency to substitute the intel- 
lectual for the emotional appeal in sell- 
ing life insurance is sometimes in dan- 
ger of going so far that agents forget 
that no matter how good the reasons 
are for buying or how badly the pros- 
pect needs the insurance there must be 
a certain amount of pounding on the 
table before the buyer will awaken to 
the seriousness of the situation. 


Advice from Investment Trust Men 


WE CAN expect that muck rakers, life 
insurance critics that criticise for reve- 
nue, smart Alecks and those that benefit 
financially by suggested changes even 
though the shift in the course is to the 
detriment of policyholders take the po- 
sition they do when they advise policy- 
holders to change their policies to term 
contracts because these people have little 
interest in the fortunes of those who 
hold policies. 

It is rather strange that we hear about 
investment trust officials giving such 
advice. It is simply a return to a 
scheme of insurance that has never been 
successful. There is not an assessment 
company that has ever become perma- 
nent. Assessment insurance is pure pro- 
tection. It is term insurance. The man 
who gives up his investment in his life 
insurance for pure protection unless he 
is confronted with a grave emergency 
is a loser. Where a person has some 


savings or investment at stake he has 
a keener interest in it. Legal reserve 
life insurance is a form of investment. 
It is one way to create an estate and 
it is the best way. It has many advan- 
tages over other methods of developing 
an estate. 

The premium that a man pays for 
insurance is not an expense, it is a 
saving except that portion which is 
called the expense loading and which is 
necessary to pay for the conduct of the 
business. A life insurance policy is the 
surest and best form of investment trust. 
Therefore, a policyholder should not be 
allured by the siren’s song of those who 
attempt to tie him to the kite of term 
insurance. Term insurance has its func- 
tions and they are good ones. It is, 
however, a temporary expedient and is 
employed to give greater protection over 
a short period. It has na other real 
function. 


Life in the Advertising Pages 


THE advertising pages of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER are more intriguing and grip- 
ping to many people than the reading 
pages. This is due to the very excel- 
lent work of the advertising men at 
head offices who are giving special at- 
tention to applying not only general ad- 
vertising principles but special insurance 
aspects to insurance advertising. THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER maintains a copy 
department for the benefit of advertis- 


Many of the large companies now 
have their own advertising men who 
get out the copy. The advertising is 
varied. It has much reader interest. 
There is real informative and educa- 
tional material in the copy. There is 
an artistic setup and a’ very excellent 
use of type. These advertisements cer- 
tainly are in contrast to the very formal 
cold and colorless cards that companies 
used in the trade press in other days. 

In insurance advertising there should 


be a sharp discrimination between copy 
in the trade press and that in the secular 
magazines. In the trade papers the ef- 
fort is to create good will not only 
among a company’s own agents but 
among all agents. It should make 
known the talking points of a company 
so that its personality becomes definite, 
clear and concrete. In the general maga- 
zines the effort of course is to educate 


and inform people who insure. A & 
sourceful advertising man who js get. 
ting up copy for the trade press ge 
great value in having his company ye! 
known to all in the fraternity. 

The people who are getting up adye. 
tising copy are to be heartily congraty. 
lated on the progress they have maj 
and the excellent material they are tum. 
ing out. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





R. E. O’Malley, former Missouri 
commissioner, who was ousted from 
office by Governor Stark, was in New 
York, becoming a member of the third 
house attached ta the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
He is residing in Kansas City but has 
not decided as to what particular line 
he will follow. 


S. H. Beckett, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of California, has returned to 
his desk, following a serious illness 
which confined him to his home for sev- 
eral weeks. 


T. W. Ozlin, member of the Virginia 
state corporation commission with su- 
pervision over insurance matters, has 
been reelected a director of the Farm 
Credit Board operating in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. He has been on the 
board since 1933. 


E. E. Brown, general agent Penn 
Mutual Life, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been elected president of the Kiwanis 
Club there, 


Miss Helen Van Winkle, debutante 
daughter of Kellogg Van Winkle, Los 
Angeles manager Equitable Society, and 
—" Wheeler Stickrod were married 
there.. 


W. C. Rhodes, Madison, Wis., state 
manager Business Men’s* Assurance, has 
been elected president of the Madison, 
Kiwanis Club. 


E. M. Lillis, special agent North- 
western Mutual Life, Erie, Pa., has been 
appointed chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the Northwestern Mutual As- 
sociation of Agents for the coming 
year, sharing the responsibilities of the 
next annual meeting with A. E. Baker, 
Indianapolis, who was elected chair- 
man last July but has been obliged to 
relinquish many of his duties owing to 
ill health. Mr. Baker will continue as 
honorary chairman. 


B. S. McGiveran, general agent North- 
western Mutual Life, Eau Claire, Wis., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Wisconsin chamber of commerce. 


Miss Margaret Reilly, daughter of 
John E. Reilly, president Old Line Life, 
was maried to John H. Schlosser of 
‘Milwaukee Nov. 27. 


W. H. Watlington, 59, general super- 
visor of the Colorado Life, died in his 
sleep at his home in Denver. He had 
spent his entire life in the insurance 
business. He was born in Demopolis, 





Ala., later moving to Oklahoma City. 





Before joining the Colorado Life he wa 
with the Fidelity Mutual and the Bank. 
ers Life of Iowa. 


A. G. Spaulding, who had been wit 
the head office of North Carolina My. 
tual Life, the well known Negro insti. 
tution of Durham, N. C., for 26 year B 
and was a brother of President C. ce 
Spaulding, died recently at the age of 62, 


Two assistant superintendents of 
agencies of the Travelers passed through 
Chicago, H. W. Anderson, bound back 
to the home office from a Pacific Coast} 
trip, and C. J. Dixon, who is in charg § 
of the group department and who wah 
outward bound. Mr. Dixon went on to 
St. Louis and planned to make a nun. 
ber of stops in Texas. 


A. S. Burkart, vice-president and ger- & 
eral manager of the Conservative Life > 
of South Bend, Ind., has returned to his F 


desk and attended the Life Presidents F- 


meeting in New York this week. 


Dr. J. B. Young, medical director of | 


the Indianapolis Life, has been visiting | 


Texas agencies. He was the guest of 
Bruce Veazey, San Antonio agency 
manager, and E. T. Russel, assistant 
manager, on a week-end hunt. 


Paul Paul, agent of the State Life of 
Indiana under A. J. Hill, California state 


-manager, has completed 624 weeks of 


“app-a-week” production. 


C. H.' Ream, 49, Worcester, Mass, | ~ 
general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life | 
for 14 years, took his own life there. 
He had been undergoing treatment’ for 
an extremely nervous condition. He 
was born in Topeka, Kan., was a grat- 
uate of Washburn College, and did 
postgraduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Jay Ream, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit in Pittsburgh, and Frank 
Ream of Newark, agent of the same 
company, are brothers. 


After several weeks illness caused by 
a throat infection, T. F. Bourke, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Volunteer 
State Life, has returned to his office. 


C. F. Williams, president Western & 
Southern Life, is on his annual winter 
vacation in Florida. He met his boat 
at Annapolis and will spend consider 
able time fishing. He will return to 
spend Christmas with his family. 


E. A. Smith, Jr., former Utah insur- 
ance commissioner, who is now cof- 
nected with the head office of Pacific 
Mutual Life, attended the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Comn- 
missioners and the Life Insurance 
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Presidents Associations in New. York 
City this week. For the time being he 


has been assisting Vice-president Asa 
Call in his work. 





Ellsworth Regenstein, Jr., Cincinnati, 
general agent for Kentucky Home Mu- 
tual, and son of the president of that 
company, is recovering from an appen- 


dectomy. 





T. O. West, 64, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kentucky Central Life & Accident 
for more than 30 years, died at his 
home in Louisville. He suffered a stroke 
three days before. He went ta Louis- 
ville 34 years ago to engage in the insur- 
ance business and became connected 





with the Kentucky Central when it was 
a small concern. 

Mr. West also was vice-president and 
a director of the Missouri Insurance 
Company of St. Louis. A brother, R. H. 
West of Louisville, is vice-president of 
the Kentucky Central. 





Vice-president John H. Evans of the 
Ohio National Life and Mrs. Evans 
found themselves on the front page of 
the Philadelphia “Enquirer” Sunday 
morning. They had attended the Army- 
Navy football game and had purchased 
oilskins and headgear so that they re- 
sembled Eskimos. They were photo- 
graphed as characteristic of football 
fans witnessing a game on a rainy day. 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Lutheran Mutual Aid Report 





Examination Discloses Iowa Institu- 
tion to Be in Healthy State—Four De- 
partments Joined in Audit 





A report of an examination of the Lu- 
theran Mutual Aid of Waverly, Ia., in 
which the Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Ohio departments participated, has 
now been published. 

“The management, in all matters com- 
ing under our observation, has given a 
good account of its stewardship, and has 
shown throughout the examination a re- 
sponsive attitude toward the require- 
ments of the insurance department,” the 
report states. 


Society Was Reconstituted 


Lutheran Mutual Aid was transformed 
from a fraternal benefit society May 
19 of this year to a mutual, legal reserve, 
level premium company. J. E. Hegg is 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies and Hardwig is chairman. 
The company is licensed in 20 states 
and four provinces of Canada. For 
the first eight months of 1937 the 
net amount received from members was 
$1,048,817 and total income for that pe- 
riod was $1,299,550. 

For the same period death claims paid 
were $123,340, dividends $137,581, cash 
withdrawals $53,816, total benefits paid 
—_— and total disbursements $625,- 

Assets as of Aug. 31, 1937, were $7,- 
720,342, total reserves $6,182,191, special 
and contingency reserves $350,000 and 
net surplus $388,013, 


Mortgage Loan Account 


An analysis disclosed that the mort- 
gage loan account was in excellent con- 
dition. 

As to the bond account, the examiners 
State that the portfolio has been much 
improved since the last examination by 
the liquidation of undesirable issues pur- 
chased some years ago. With few ex- 
ceptions, there is a high degree of secur- 
ity and a satisfactory yield. 

Subsequent to Nov. 1, 1935, Lutheran 
Mutual Aid has issued its business ac- 
cording to the American experience ta- 
ble with 3 percent interest. 

The contracts do not provide for the 
deduction of deferred premiums at death. 
The maximum retention is $10,000. 

he special and contingency reserve, 
according to the report, are amply suffi- 
cient for depreciation in the assets due to 
unforeseen conditions, and for other con- 
tingencies. “Our feeling is,” the exami- 
ners state, “that there should be no fur- 
ther losses on assets than have already 
been provided for, and the greater pro- 
Portion of this reserve is, therefore, set 
up only as a measure of conservatism.” 





Continental Assurance Bonus 


Continental Casualty and Continental 
Ssurance are paying a bonus to em- 
Ployes at this time. Those who became 
connected with the institution since Jan. 
1, 1937, will receive one-tenth of a 
month’s salary; those who joined be- 





tween Jan. 1, 1935, and Jan. 1, 1937, will 
receive one-quarter of one month’s sal- 
ary, and those whose employment dates 
before Jan. 1, 1935,. will receive one- 
half of a month’s salary. No employe 
will receive more than $100. 


Receivership Case Continued 


Hearing of the receivership case 
against the Oklahoma Benefit Life As- 
sociation of Enid, Okla., was continued 
ta Dec. 7. Several policyholders asked 
that a receiver be appointed and the re- 
moval of officers and directors. 


Smrha Asks Early Hearing 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Expressing im- 
patience with the delay in securing a 
ruling on his application for authority 
to liquidate the Cosmopolitan Old Line 
Life, of which he has been in charge 
for a year, Insurance Director Smrha 
has asked the district court to set an 
early date for a hearing. He said that 
the long delay was not in the interest 
of policyholders, and that objectors had 
had sufficient time to investigate the rec- 
ords and books. 


Million Dollar Anniversary Day 


Canadian and United States branches 
of Canada Life recently celebrated the 
90th anniversary of the first policy is- 
sued by a Canadian life company. It 
was a policy for £500 written by Canada 
Life on its first president, Hugh C. 
Baker. 

Applications numbering 326 were se- 
cured that day for more $1,000,000 busi- 
ness. This represents an increase of 
more than 100 applications and $400,000 
over anniversary day in 1936. Leading 
agency for the day was Central, Tor- 
onto, where agents gathered for break- 
fast and worked through until a dinner 
ended the day at 10:30. Every member 
of the branch produced one or more 
applications. Sixty-six applications 
were obtained by this organization for 
$175,000. 


Persistency Record Better 


J. T. Lynn, superintendent of agents 
General American Life, reports that re- 
newal persistency commission checks for 
1937 showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 75 percent compared with 1936. 
Agents are paid special commissions for 
business that renews promptly. 


Now Security National Life 


The name of the Security Plan Life 
has been changed to Security National 
Life and its headquarters moved from 
St. Paul to Minneapolis. It was organ- 
ized several years ago to write indus- 
trial insurance in connection with a 
financing company operating in the 
Twin Cities. T. C. Borg and J. W. Sea- 
berg are now in control of the company. 
It will continue to write industrial life 
insurance. 


Three New Occidental Directors 


The Occidental Life of California has 
increased its directorate to 15 by the 
election of Sylvester Andriano, San 
Francisco attorney; C. Chapman, 




















orange grower, and A. F. Morlan, presi- 
dent Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Los 
Angeles. 





The Ohio State Life has become a 
member of the Columbus Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 


The Loyal Protective Life has been li- 
censed in Quebec for life, accident and 
health insurance. 


Burial Policies in Conflict 

Complaints received by the Illinois di- 
vision of old age assistance that insur- 
ance agents have been making misrep- 
resentations to sell burial insurance poli- 
cies to old age assistance recipients 
have been investigated and a recurrence 
of such methods is nof likely, Insurance 
Director Palmer announces. 

Mr. Palmer said one agent for a 
Springfield burial society was the chief 
offender, and, the agent left the state 
when the inquiry was begun. 

Mr. Palmer said officials of that so- 








ciety had now notified agents that it 
would cease writing new burial insur- 
ance for persons aged 65 or more. 





Cleveland Cashiers Organize 


CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Life 
Agency Cashiers Association was or- 
ganized at a meeting here with 31 com- 
panies represented. The organization 
will be affiliated with the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters Association. Its purpose 
is to promote good will and the ex- 
change of ideas as well as sponsoring 
educational courses such as the Life 
Office Management courses. 

C. W. Oetting, Lincoln National, pre- 
sided at the organization meeting and 
W. A. Fitzgerald, Mutual Life of New 
York, directed the procedure. P. S. Mil- 
ler, Penn Mutual Life, was named presi- 
dent; Mr. Oetting, vice-president, and 
Leta Marshall, Fidelity Mutual, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 











Today, There’s Money 
In Group Insurance 


Today direct commissions on group insurance pay a profit 


on the time it takes to earn them. 


It is not necessary to 


count in by-products in the shape of individual business to 


figure a profit. 


More and more employers are coming to see that it is the 
part of wisdom to help their employees protect themselves 


with group insurance. 


Rent must be paid, groceries, clothing, and fuel bought, 
even though earnings are cut off by sickness, accidental 


injury, death or old age. 


For furnishing the necessary money, group insurance is the 
soundest and most conservative method known, and the 
most acceptable to business men. The market for all group 


lines is therefore active. 


For information regarding any form of group insurance and 
for sales helps, call our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The cyclone of 1895 
took heavy toll of the 
city of Saint Louis. 
Some 8,500 buildings 
were wrecked and 


hundreds killed. 
Many were the 
homes, left without 
support, that blessed 
the stability of the 
Saint Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Since 1857 the Saint 
Louis Mutual has 
come _ successfully 


through many such 


trying times. It has 
proved that intelli- 
gent, economical 


management leads to 
safety and enduring 
success. 


There is a better 
future in a company 
with a good past. 








. Life Insurance Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
F. H. Kreismann, President 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Johnson’s Territory Extended 


Mutual Benefit Combines Vermont 
and New Hampshire Agencies— 
Hughes Named Supervisor 








W. E. Johnson, Jr., Mutual Benefit 
general agent for New Hampshire, has 
been appointed general agent also for 
Vermont, succeeding T. S. Dean, who 
retires after 26 years as general agent. 
Mr. Dean will continue as agent to 
serve his personal clients. He started 
with the Mutual Benefit in 1904 as an 
agent at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. Johnson has been a Mutual Bene- 
fit general agent since November, 1927. 
He entered life insurance before he was 
20 and for 15 years, interrupted only by 
war service, was a successful field man 
and agency assistant. He is immediate 
past president of the New Hampshire 
State Life Underwriters Association, 
president of the New Hampshire Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Association 
and a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Johnson has named W. E. 
Hughes as supervisor in Vermont, with 
headquarters at Rutland. He started 
with the Mutual Benefit in June, 1935, 
at Claremont, N. H., having previously 
been plant manager for the Sullivan 
Machinery Company. 





Harrison Is Superintendent 
of Agents at Atlantic Agency 





_W._H. Harrison, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies Atlantic Life, has 
been appointed superintendent of agents 
of its Atlantic Agency, covering District 
of Columbia and parts of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. Angus O. Swink is 
head of the agency. 

Mr. Harrison in handling agency af- 
fairs of Atlantic Life did outstanding 
work. He was urged to become a mem- 
ber of the Atlantic Agency after giving 
up his position at the home office be- 
cause of the heavy burden imposed in 
agency management. His acceptance of 
this offer met with a hearty response 
from the more than 100 agents in the 
Atlantic organization. 


Shenandoah Life Changes 


Don L. Henderson has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Suffolk, Va., 
territory by the Shenandoah Life under 
A. L. Bramble, Jr., manager of the Nor- 
folk branch. Charles Powell of Mobile, 
Ala., has been appointed general agent 
in that city. For the months of Sep- 
tember and October, Mr. Powell led 
the entire field force in written business. 
W. D. Schwartz, Jr., is now district 
manager at Charleston, S. C., working 
under the ‘Columbia branch. The Co- 
lumbia branch is under the supervision 
of Bennett Davenport. 


S. L. Morton, Jr., With Father 


Stratford Lee Morton, Jr., has joined 
his father in the Morton & Morton gen- 
eral agency of Connecticut Mutual Life 
in St. Louis. He is the third generation 
of the Morton family in the agency. He 
graduated from Yale University in 1935 
and since then has been connected with 
J. P. Morgan & Co., in New York. 


Sanborn Agency Promotions 


L. G. Clogston, who has supervised 
the brokerage department of the Paul 
Sanborn agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Boston for three years, has been 
appointed agency brokerage manager. 
He has been in insurance 25 years, start- 
ing with the Travelers. W. G. Blanch- 
ard becomes brokerage supervisor. He 
joined the Sanborn agency over a year 
ago. 














Gillstrap Division Manager 





Occidental Life of California Rear- 
ranges Supervisory Setup for Central 
West States 





John L. Gillstrap has been appointed 
division manager of the Occidental Life 
of California for Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri and Kansas, with headquarters in 
the Guaranty Life branch office in Dav- 
enport, Ia. Mr. Gillstrap is a native 
of Iowa and graduated from Drake Uni- 
versity in 1924. He entered the Iowa 
insurance department as an examiner 
and advanced to chief examiner, which 
post he held when he resigned in 1934 
to become agency secretary of the Guar- 
anty Life. 

C. S. Rathbone remains as division 
manager for Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan, but is moving his headquar- 
ters to Davenport, and is also taking 
over Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota. In the latter three states he 
will be assisted by M. F. Wagner, branch 
manager at Minneapolis. 

W. E. Craig has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for northeastern California, 
with headquarters at Redding. 





Stanley Marsh Becomes 
Vermont General Agent 





The Massachusetts Mutual has ap- 

pointed S. F. Marsh general agent for 
Vermont, with agency offices at Barre, 
to succeed H. S. Parks, deceased. A 
leading producer since he entered the 
business under the leadership of his pre- 
decessor in November, 1925, Mr. Marsh 
did not begin active solicitation until the 
following spring. In the 12 months be- 
ginning May, 1926, he accounted for 112 
cases for $403,000 and in his second full 
calendar year in the business, 1927, he 
praduced 155 cases for over $500,000. 
_ As remarkable a showing as this is, 
in a territory of relatively limited possi- 
bilities for volume production, Mr. 
Marsh went on to new honors by lead- 
ing the entire agency force of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual in 1931 as to the num- 
ber of policies delivered and in the year 
immediately following, he stoad tenth 
in volume of business produced. 

For about 10 years prior to entering 
life insurance Mr. Marsh was engaged 
in) the sale of farm implements, and at 
one time was secretary of the New Eng- 
land Farm Implement Dealers Associa- 
tion. He became a member of the Barre 
Life Underwriters Association, and in 
1935 served as its president. 





Bubar Made General Agent 


C. D. Bubar, who has been with the 
State Mutual Life as a personal producer 
since it opened an office in San Antonio, 
Tex., has been appointed general agent 
there, succeeding W. S. Symonds, who 
resigned to go with the Investors Syndi- 
cate at Tulsa, Okla. 


Neary Department Manager 


James L. Neary has been appointed 
manager of the life department of Doug- 
las Lawson, Inc., Boston general agent 
of the Columbian National. He was 
with the Travelers and Aetna Life 
before joining the Lawson agency about 
two years ago. 








Markley to Northwestern National 


Frank W. Markley has been named 
general agent for ‘southeastern Iowa 
with headquarters in the Hofmann build- 
ing, Ottumwa, by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. ; 

Mr. Markley has been in life insur- 
ance in Ottumwa for 10 years, recently 
as district manager for the Equitable 
Society. His personal production has 
run upwards of $200,000 annually. Mr. 





Markley was at one time prominent as; 
high school athletic director. 


Million Announces Appointment; 


R. J. Moser, who has been an agent 
at New Albany, Ind., for several years 
has been advanced to district agent fo; 
the Northwestern Mutual Life with 
headquarters in the New Albany Trug 
building. Mr. Moser will be in charge 
of Floyd, Clark, Washington and Scott 
counties fon the B. A. Million general 
agency of Evansville. He _ succeeds 
Clyde Duke, who took a district agency 
last summer with general agency at 
Terre Haute. 

Mr. Million has appointed H. Y. 
Bolmgren as supervisor. He is from the 
Victor Stamm agency of the company 
in Milwaukee, and has had almost 29 
years of experience with the Northwest. 
ern, starting in Minneapolis. Mr. Bolm. 
gren will work among the part-time 
agents in the southern part of the field, 








Arkansas Commissioner Is 
Loser in Salary Contest 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Comnis- 
sioner Harrison’s petition for modifica- 
tion of a salary judgment against him 
in favor of U. A. Gentry, was denied by 
the Arkansas supreme court. Ruling 
that Harrison drew pay for about 4% 
months which should have gone to 
Gentry, the court a month ago held 
Harrison owed Gentry approximately 
$1,600. 

Harrison was appointed commissioner 
by Gov. Bailey before Gentry’s term ex- 
pired. When Gentry refused to give 
up the place, the 1937 legislature en- 
acted a law recreating the department, 
thus providing for appointment of Har- 
rison and ouster of Gentry. The act 
was upheld by the supreme court, but 
the emergency clause was declared void. 
Gentry was granted his salary from the 
time he was ousted, Jan. 19, until the 
act recreating the department became 
effective 90 days after the legislature 
adjourned. 





New Travelers School 


A new Travelers agents school started 
in Hartford attended by 38 men from all 
parts of the United States. It will con- 
tinue until Dec. 18. 





Gets Promotion 








JOSEPH A. DIEFENBACH 


J. A. Diefenbach, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent at Madison, Wis., who 
takes southern Minnesota with head- 
quarters at St. Paul has been in life 
insurance sales work for 26 years, hav- 
ing done personal production and man- 
agerial work in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. His offices will be in 
the Pioneer building, St. Paul. 
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SEEN FROM CHICAGO 
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DINGMAN REPORTS PROGRESS 


The insurance division raised $68,000 
or 91 percent of its $75,000 quota in 
the first ten days of the Chicago Com- 
munity Fund campaign. Dr. BeoW. 
Dingman, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Assurance, in charge of the in- 
surance group, reported that 19,000 men 
and women in the insurance business 
were solicited, an increase of 800 over 


last year. 
THE WHITE COLLAR CLASS 
The White Collar Internationale of 


'c. I O. held a meeting recently en- 


deavoring to enlist Chicago office work- 
ers in their cause. Announcement to 
insurance workers took the form of a 


| leaflet distributed at entrances of the 
_ Insurance J 
' though the attendance at the meeting 


Exchange © building. Al- 
numbered more than 500, few, if any, 
in evidence. 


This is the first meeting the C. I. O. 


' has held in Chicago for white collar 
| members of the clan, feeling that its 
| strength heretofore was considerably too 


weak to make any sort of showing. 
The organization demands a 10 per- 
cent increase in salary for all workers 
to. compete with the rising standards of 
living, more favorable working condi- 
tions and a five day week. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that C. I. O. 
and affiliates were now the largest labor 
organization, having over 4,000,000 mem- 
bers. Most of all, however, the group 
demands prompt payment of dues 
among white collar workers to carry 
on their efforts with greater momentum. 





HINTZPETER CLUB CONVENTION 


The field club of the H. C. Hintzpeter 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York 
in Chicago will hold its annual all day 
meeting and dinner Dec. 6. The meet- 
ing will be in the agency’s assembly 
room, devoted to informative talks. 
E. A. Hartmann, vice-president of the 
field club, will be morning chairman 
and E. H. Steffelin afternoon chairman. 
Mr, Hintzpeter will speak on the com- 
pany. Milton Goldstandt, who placed 
the Goldblatt line of several niillions in 
Chicago, will give a talk, also C. H. An- 
derson and J; B. Nathanson, veteran 
agents; H. R. Schultz, E. E. Erhardt, 
R. B. Mullaney and Irving Goldie, 
agents. At the dinner E. C. Hintzpeter, 
son of the manager and president of the 
field club, will talk on the aims of that 





Novel Skit Is Arranged 
for Chicago Day Program 














JOHN H. SHERMAN 


A novel Chicago Day program has 
been announced by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in charge of 
John H. Sherman, vice-president of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., general agents 
of the Penn Mutual Life, Chicago. The 
Program will be held Dec. 10 and will 
show the development of John W. Agent 
irom a recruit to a polished salesman 
m a special playlet in which leading 
Chicago underwriters will take part. 





organization. Manager Hintzpeter will 
extend greetings and M. I. Pickus, presi- 
dent Personnel Institute, Chicago, will 
talk, E. D. Hintzpeter, another son, will 
take part in the program. The two sons 
are assistant managers. The Hintzpeter 
agency is well ahead of 1936 in produc- 
tion. 





I. J. DAHLE TAKEN BY DEATH 


Isak J. Dahle, one of the leading pro- 
ducers of the Equitable Society, died at 
Passavant hospital, Chicago, following 
an illness of several months. A number 
of the Equitable’s Chicago managers 
and agents served as honorary pall- 
bearers and attended the services. In- 
terment was in Mt. Horeb, Wis., where 
Mr. Dahle, a bachelor, had built up a 
country estate that was a show place, 
representing a Norwegian village. After 
considerable life insurance selling ex- 
perience, Mr. Dahle went with the 
Equitable at Milwaukee as manager 
when that company returned to the 
state, about 1915-16. He continued 
there until about 1923, when he went to 
Chicago as an agent of the Equitable. 
He became one of the outstanding group 
writers, handling such big cases as the 
Great Western Railway, Palmolive-Peet, 
etc. In addition, for many years he 
wrote $1,000,000 or more ordinary in- 
surance. He was president of the Ad- 
venturers Club in Chicago. Vice-presi- 
dent V. S. Welch, in charge of the mid- 
western division, was among those at- 
tending the funeral. 





DINGLE’S DINNER FOR BROKERS 


John Dingle, Chicago general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, gave a luncheon 
for brokers who are completing his 
first brokers school conducted by J. S. 
Braunig, assistant general agent. 
Another eight’ weeks’ school will be 
started in January. Mr. Dingle plans to 
hold four schools a year. The first one 
resulted in placing S. T. Collins, Jr., a 
well known general insurance broker, 
under contract on a full-time basis. E. 
J. Sellers, successful salesman in other 
lines, and P. Johnson, Dartmouth 
graduate and football player of last year, 
also have been appointed agents. The 
Dingle office, starting practically from 
scratch a few months ago, now has all 
its agents on a basis where they are 
making a living income. The average 
production in November was $22,000 per 
agent. The Dingle agency stood tenth 
country-wide in October. 








INDUSTRIAL 


Try to Get Policyholders 
to Aid in C.1.0. Recognition 








NEW YORK—FEfforts to get Metro- 
politan Life policyholders to intercede 
with the company to grant recognition 
to the C. I. O. industrial agents union 
were made at a meeting sponsored by 
the union here last week. The proposal 
was made that the policyholders act 
through other organizations. Urging a 
united union front, the organizers con- 
tended that recognition of the union and 
granting of the demand would not in- 
crease insurance costs. Of those present 
at the meeting, about 300 were policy- 
holders, according ta union headquar- 
ters. 





New Office in Menominee 


The Prudential has reopened a de- 
tached assistancy office in Menominee, 
Mich. It is a branch office of the Es- 








“Life Insurance and the Federal Tax 
Laws”—authoritative 44-page booklet 
50c. Order from National Underwriter. 








canaba district. Clement Molignoni, as- 
sistant superintendent, who has been as- 
signed to the new office, has been a 
Prudential man since 1924. 





Union Busy in Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The 
Springfield local of the Industrial Insur- 
ance Agents Union claims to have en- 
rolled 95 percent of the industrial life 
agents in this city. The organizing 
work will be extended to include Holy- 
oke, Northampton and Greenfield. 





Colonial Life Promotion 

The Colonial Life has promoted An- 
thony De Maio to manager at Hoboken, 
N. J. He has been one of the produc- 
tion leaders of the company. 





Survey as to Insurance Courses 


Alpha Kappa Psi, professional frater- 
nity in commerce, has completed a sur- 
vey of the general business curricula in 
64 undergraduate schools commerce 
and business administration. They find 
that in 41 such institutions courses in 
general insurance are offered and in 30, 
life insurance courses are given. In 1! 
institutions there are courses in casualty 
insurance. 











News of Pacific | 
Coast States 











New Edition of California Code 

Corrected in line with changes in the 
insurance laws enacted at the last leg- 
islative session, copies of the 1937 edi- 
tion of the Insurance Code of Califor- 
nia are now available from the state 
supervisor of documents. 





Prouty in New Office 


Phinehas Prouty, Jr., recently ap- 
pointed general agent at Los Angeles for 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has opened of- 
fices on the fourth floor af the Security 
Title Insurance building. John Pelzel, 
formerly an Acacia Mutual Life man- 
ager at Tampa, Jacksonville and India- 
napolis and for the last seven years with 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, has joined the 
agency. 


Equitable’s Coast Conference 


More than 75 agents of the Equitable 
Society from the San Francisco district, 
under M. H. Casey, general agent, have 
enrolled for a five-day sales conference. 














Policies for All Ages 
from 


One Day to Age 65 








Agent’s success. 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely mu- 

tual, old-line, legal reserve Company in its 
44th year of dependable service . . . Issues policies 
from ages one day to sixty-five years . 
up-to-date policies and plans—Juvenile, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Educational Fund, 
Step-Down Income, Retirement Endowment; Mort- 
gage, Business, Estate Protection, and a compre- 
hensive line of other policies for men and women. 
. . - Provides a practical, helpful program for the 
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Managers Wanted 


INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 


: Some other territory available. 


An unusual Contract for an Unusual Organizer 


@ 
The Company Has: 
Participating and Non-Participating Policies 
Juvenile Insurance 
Disability Benefits 
Sub-Standard Service 
Accident and Health Equipment 


The Quality of the Assets and their Ratio to 
Liabilities makes this one of the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Companies Upon Any Basis of 
Comparison. 


If interested and Qualified for a Real Manager's 
Contract with Real Opportunity, write 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














MUTUAL TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE 





towmacison = 
PRESIDENT 
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“as FAITH neous vAITHPUL 


Three percent net level premium participating 
policies for men, women and children. 





Ranks with the oldest and largest mutual legal 
reserve life insurance companies in plan of opera- 
tion and ratio of reserves to assets. 





OPERATES BOTH EAST AND WEST 





Men who believe they have general agency quali- 
fications may obtain full information by address- 
ing the agency department. 





NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE 


ri Dec. .18. 











starting Dec. 6, under the direction of 
Mr. Casey and F. R. Amthor, supervisor 
of agents’ training from the home office. 

Conferences will be held in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon Mr. Casey and 
Associate General Agents J. A. Sulli- 
van and A. W. Carne will assist the 
agents in employing new sales methods. 


Holds Meeting in Los Angeles 


E. C. Wills of Los Angeles, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the southwest 
division of Ohio National Life, held an 
agency meeting there, attended by the 
ten southern California general agents 
and all agents in that field. Time con- 





=—= 
trol and prospecting were the main sy} 
jects discussed. 


Form NYLIC Associates 


Leading producers of the San Fray, 
cisco agency of the New York Life have 
organized the San Francisco NY|Lj¢ 
Associates. Membership is restricted 4, 
agents producing $100,000 or more 
year. 

Leo W. Meyer is chairman; E, 7 
Golden, vice-chairman; D. A. Yambey 
secretary, and H. T. Anderson, trea. 
urer, Directors are Harold Kay, ky 
Collins and L. E. Weaver. Membership 
now stands at 30. 








ile 





NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS — 





Agent-Attorney Cooperation 





Need for Mutual Assistance Stressed 
at Joint Meet of Cincinnati Associa- 
tion and Local Bar 





CINCINNATI—Cooperation between 
the agent and attorney was discussed 
at a joint meeting of the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters Association and the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association. Speakers were 
G. E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit chairman National Association of 
Life Underwriters committee for coop- 
eration with the bar, and J. S. Graydon, 
Cincinnati attorney. 

Law and life insurance are kindred 
agencies for the welfare of mankind, 
Mr. Lackey said. He advised against 
acceptance of curbstone opinion on com- 
plicated legal matters, suggesting the 
agent advise the prospect to consult his 
attorney. He referred to a case in 
which $50,000 cash would have saved a 
$1,000,000 estate. 

In gambling, Mr. Graydon said, each 
one wants to see the other lose, directly 
opposite to the life insurance philosophy. 
He suggested that the attorney consult 
the agent on questions such as that of 
settlement of policy proceeds. 

H. S. Hatfield, Northwestern Mutual, 
president of the Cincinnati association, 
presided. C. V. Anderson, Provident 
Mutual, and John L. Shuff, Union Cen- 
tral, past presidents of the National As- 
sociation; A. R. Jaqua, Diamond Life 
Bulletins; L. J. Crawford, president of 
the Kentucky Bar, and C. M. Leslie, 
president of the Cincinnati Bar were in- 
troduced. 





San Francisco “Caravan’”’ Is 


to Visit Three Cities 





A “caravan” of speakers representing 
the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia state association will present pro- 
grams before the Stockton association 
Dec. 3, Sacramenta, Dec. 4 and Fresno 
Speakers include J. L. Brader, 
Equitable of Iowa, chairman of the 
speakers’ committee of the association, 
on “How I Plan My Work;” Nels J. 
Nelson, president; H. J. Cassidy, Pacific 
Mutual, “What Is Every Man’s Prob- 
lem of Life and Living?;” S. L. Clark, 
Reliance Life, “What Is the Market for 
My Business?”; A. K. Deutsch, Equit- 
able Society; “Programming and Op- 
tional Settlements,” and J. M. Mitchell, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, “How Can I Build 
Prestige?” J. V. Hines, of Minnesota 
Mutual Life, Sacramento, vice-president 
California association, will speak here on 
the activities and purposes of that or- 
ganization. 





Nelson in Two Talks 


Bert C. Nelson of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life home office agency will talk 
to the Bloomington, IIl., association on 
Dec. 16 and the St. Louis association 
on Dec. 17 on “Prospecting That 

















Connecticut Group Organize 





Dorr Elected First President of Ney 


State Association at 
Waterbury. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—A state as. 
sociation was formed at a meeting her 
of representatives of the five local asso. 
ciations in Connecticut, Glen B. Dor, 
Northwestern Mutual, Hartford, being 
elected president. Bridgeport, Hartford 


Meeting 4 


a 


GLEN B. DORR 


New Haven, Stamford and Waterbuy > 
associations were represented. This s— 


the 28th state body to be formed under 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers. 

Other officers are: Vice-presidents, J. 


J. Hughes, Stamford, L. P. Stevens > 
Bridgeport, and F. W. Vile, Waterbury, 
all of the John Hancock; secretary: 
treasurer, Al. F. Stolz, Mutual Benefit, 


W, WE 
Hartshorn, Metropolitan, Hartford; M. | 
F. Hunt, Phoenix Mutual, Stamford; D.f 
E. Johnson, Fidelity Mutual, Bridge > 
port; H. V. Krick, Penn Mutual, Newf 


New Haven. 
Five directors were named: 


Haven, and J. J. Surprenant, John Har 
cock, Waterbury. 


Following the organization meeting ; 
was a dinner. Eight committees were ap | 


pointed, chairmen being: sales congress, 
W. W. Hartshorn; convention program, 
L. P. Stevens; membership, F. O. 1. 
Williams, Connecticut General, Hart 


ford; ‘finance, A. F. Stolz; extension, f 


Herbert Blaisdell, Travelers, New 


Haven; education, R. E, Benjamin, New f 
England ‘Mutual, Hartford; publicity, — 


Harold Smyth, National of Vermont, 
Hartford; legislative Glen B. Dorr. . 





Convention Plans Well Received 


CLEVELAND—The news that the Ss 
Ohio Association of Life Underwritets F 


will hold its first convention in oe 
land in the early spring has met w! 
an enthusiastic reception. 
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the state have indicated their approval 
of such a convention, 

The Ohio association has never held 
a state convention, but a year or so 





Main sy}. 


ago when the state constitution and by- 
San Frap, laws were revised, provision was made 
¢ Life hayfe for one and C. Vivian Anderson, past 
oO NYLIci president of the Ohio and National asso- 


stricted tof ciations, was made chairman of the con- 
Definite dates have 








more fm vention committee. 
not been set. 
an; FE, T ne 
Yamber, Minneapolis—Andrew B. Dygert, North- 
3ON, treas, western Mutual, has succeeded | Charles 
Kay Eri Petillon, general agent Berkshire Life, 
ember, his as president. Mr. Petillon has been trans- 
Si ferred to Springfield, Mass. 
' ¢c. J. Zimmerman, Chicago, general 
Say ent Connecticut Mutual, and secretary 
$$. I the National association, spoke on 
“Closing Tactics.” In 1932 the average 
“=, life insurance man was competing for 
the consumer’s dollar with the depres- 
sion, and now he is competing for the 
° same dollar with strong, able salesmen 
Sanizel jin other fields, he said. Although the 
' sales presentation may be excellent, it 
| will be ineffective if it is not followed 
t of New ' by some motivating action on the part 
eting 4 of the agent. “It takes head and heart 
appeal,” he said. 
' Mr. Zimmerman brought out the value 
of visual motivation through the use of 
stat ) declination letters, copies of claim checks 
olete as and newspaper clippings as a method of 
ting here i injecting human interest, sentiment and 
cal asso. shock into the close. The agent must 
B. Dorr, ’ first sell himself on life insurance for 
d, being his own needs, then, and then only, is 
Hartford | aac to sell to his prospect, he 
- said. 


' Miss Helen Danelz, who tied for fifth 
' in the National Life Insurance Week 
essay contest, was presented with her 
check for $50 and her essay was read. 


Seattle—Austin Thayer, manager Pru- 
dential, discussed his company’s basic 
sales plan. 


Portland, Ore.—G. H. Oberteuffer, Port- 
land executive Boy Scouts of America, 
was guest speaker. 


Little Rock, ‘Ark.—W. E. Daniels, man- 
ager Retail Credit Company, spoke on 
“Cooperation Between the Inspection 
Service and the Agent.” 


Toronto—Nine out of ten life insur- 
ance policies in force need readjustment, 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society, 
New York, declared. He called payment 
of insurance to a beneficiary in the form 
of a monthly income, rather than a lump 
sum to be highly desirable. Mr. Simon 
pressed the point that the all-round pro- 
ducer who handles all classes of poli- 
cies is wiser than the specialist who 
concentrates on one or two types of busi- 
ness, 


_ New Castle, Pa.—At the first fall meet- 
ing C. B. Metheny, manager Pittsburgh 
‘ agency Fidelity Mutual, was the speaker 


Sh ints tat, el 


terbury _ on “Why Kid Ourselves?” He said there 
This 5 are only three reasons for lack of suc- 
1 under cess in selling life insurance. Insufficient 
Unde f Preparation or knowledge, failure to set 

' @ goal and to stick to that goal, and 
ents, J. _ failure to either give the proper story 
t A. or to approach the proper class of pros- 
stevens, pects or to tell one’s story to a sufficient 
erbury,f | number of prospects. The speaker urged 
retary;-— that the life underwriters keep up to date 
Benefit,f in his business by subscribing to and 





reading regularly articles and informa- 








W. WE. tive material in the life insurance 
d: MED periodicals. 

r 7 D 3 Recounting several unusual methods 
rd; 'f he had used to focus a prospect’s atten- 
3 ridge- tion on his life insurance needs, Mr. 
, New Metheny brought out that imagination 
1 Han f ‘38 One of the greatest needs in the 

‘ average life underwriter’s sales kit. 

ae San Franciseco—Three women agents 
- recounted their “most interesting ex- 
1gress, perience” at the monthly luncheon meet- 


ing of the women’s committee of the San 
Francisco association, with Mrs. Jean- 


ette Van Slyke, Pacific Mutual Life, as 
chairman. j 











Lincoln, Neb.—Harry Krusz, newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the chamber of 
senate, said the chamber is formu- 
ating & program that would include 
cooperation in local and national legisla- 
tive activities of the insurance busi- 
ness, cooperation with the local asso- 
eotion and astudy of compulsory 
ee and would lay emphasis on 

€ observance of Life Insurance Week. 








Memphis—W. W. Head, president Gen- 
eral American Life, will speak at a joint 
meeting of the Memphis association and 
the Memphis junior chamber of com- 




















Montreal Speaker 








G. H. HARRIS 
G. H. Harris, director of public rela- 


tions of Sun Life, in talking before the 
Montreal Sales Congress stressed the 
friendly competitive spirit existing be- 
tween agents in the Dominion and 
United States. Mr. Harris discussed 
“National Aspects of Life Insurance.” 








merce Dec. 9 on “Europe Today.” That 
evening he will speak to the Chickasaw 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America 





on “Observations of a Bewildered 
American.” 
Hartford—J. M. Thomas, vice-presi- 


dent National Life of Vermont, will 


speak Dec. 10. 


Butler, Pa.—C. B. Metheny, Pittsburgh 


general agent Fidelity Mutual Life, 
spoke Thursday night. 
Windsor, Ont.—Life insurance is a 


greater social remedy than unemploy- 
ment insurance, health insurance, moth- 
ers’ allowances, or pensions for the 
aged, said C. D. Devlin, general superin- 
tendent of agencies Confederation Life. 
He pointed out that through the depres- 
sion years life companies had paid to 
Canadians nearly twice the sum spent 
by governments on direct relief. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—F. B. Strang, at- 
torney, spoke on “Life Insurance from 
the Lawyer’s Standpoint.” More than 
50 were present. 

A three-minute discussion of current 
topics that are affecting life insurance 
was given by Wendell Thatcher, New 
York Life. 


Dubuque, Ia.—R. A. Judd, manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Chicago, spoke on 
“Sales Talks That Work.” He gave prac- 
tical suggestions and ideas on funda- 
mental qualities that form the ground- 
work for effective sales closings. Fol- 
lowing the talk members exchanged 
sales helps gathered from their own 


personal experience. Lee Winterberg, 
Equitable Society, is president of the 
association. 


Kansas City—‘“Is package selling more 
successful’ than programming as a 
method?” will be debated Dec. 10 by 
Lawrence Eckerle, Connecticut Mutual; 
J. P. Hilmes, Equitable of Iowa; Rice 
Pendleton, Travelers, and Fred Holder- 
man, Equitable Society. 


South Carolina—A sales congress will 
be held in Columbia Dec. 7. -O. J. Lacy, 
president California-Western States Life, 
Sacramento, Cal., and. Alva M. Lumpkin, 
Columbia, S. C., board chairman Ameri- 
can United Life, will be principal 
speakers. 


San Francisco—C. W. Peterson, mana- 
ger Phoenix Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the 1938 Sales Con- 


‘| gress to be held early next spring. 


Cleveland—K. H. Mathus of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. will 
speak Dec. 10 on “Building Prestige.” 








AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Questionnaire Sent to 
General Agents 


Superintendent of Agents R. S. Mc- 
Knight of the Federal Life & Casualty, 
Detroit, has a personal examination 
questionnaire that he sends to general 
agents which is as follows: 

1. Is it my habit to plan for definite 
objectives? 

2. Do I continually fight against 
“coasting”? 

3. Do I make past successes a guide 
to future conduct? 

4. Do I center all my energies on 
major difficulties? 

5. Do I permit myself to stay in 
mental “ruts”? 

6. Am I prone to set goals that are 
too high? 

7. DoTI give way to impatience if suc- 
cess comes slowly? 

8. Am I able to look at problems im- 
personally? 

9. Do I give preliminary tests to new 
ideas or plans? 

10. Have I a daily interval for unin- 
terrupted thought? 

11. Do I try as hard to make my men 
think as to act? 

12. Do I welcome and profit by con- 
structive criticism? 

13. Are my words, methods, and ac- 
tions founded on equality? 

14. Am I in the habit of doing some- 
thing to help my men? 

Am I absolutely fair-minded with 
my men? 

16. Do I exclude prejudice from my 
handling of my job? 

17. AmI genuinely sincere in my deal- 
ings with others? 





18. Do I radiate enthusiasm and 
vitality? | 
dumamiam | 
Jamison Speaks in Boston | 

John H. Jamison of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau will speak 
on “Selective Recruiting” at the meeting 
of the Boston General Agents & Man- 
agers Association Dec. 7. 


New Rochester Offices 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The' Life 
Managers Association of Rochester has 
elected officers: President, J. LeRoy 
Knight, Union Central Life; vice-presi- 
dent, Bruce Johnson, National Life of 
Vermont; secretary, Edward Schlitzer, 
Massachusetts Mutual; treasurer, Har- 
old White, Mutual Benefit. 


Hear Training Supervisor 

The meeting of the Life Managers 
Association of Oregon in Portland was 
addressed by G. H. Johnston, training 
supervisor Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Discuss Quarter Million Club 
Plans of the Quarter Million Club of 
the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association, which is being organized 
under the direction of A. K. Deutsch, 
Equitable Society, member Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, were presented by Mr. 
Deutsch at a luncheon meeting of the 
San Francisco General Agents & Man- 
agers Association. He said more than 
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Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 
office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 
ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 
Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 
dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 
treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 
its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 
possible all new benefits to old policies, making 
them in efféct as modern as the newest. 


The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Newark, New Jersey 
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50 have already signified intention of af- 
filiating. 

Other discussion centered on the re- 
cent eight weeks’ seminar under the di- 
rection of N. F. Davis, manager Guar- 
dian Life. 


Plan Seattle “Ad” Campaign 

The Seattle Life Insurance Managers 
Association is laying plans for an ex- 
tensive cooperative advertising campaign 
in the daily newspapers. Plans for the 
campaign were discussed at a meeting 
of the trustees. A meeting for the gen- 
eral membership will be held in De- 
cember,, 


Columbus Managers Elect 


The Columbus Association of Life 
Managers & General Agents held its 
annual meeting with Superintendent 
Bowen and Prof. W. O. Craig of Capi- 
tal University as the speakers. These 
officers were elected: S. K. Coffman, 
Connecticut Mutual, president; John 
Dexter, Columbus Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent; H. N. Wieting, Prudential, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK 


ACTUARIAL FIRM CHANGES NAME 


. The consulting actuarial firm of Fack- 
ler & Breiby will hereafter be known as 
Fackler & Co. Change in the firm is a 
result of William Breiby’s withdrawal 
some time ago to become a vice-presi- 
dent, of, the Pacific Mutual Life. The 
present ‘firm consists of E. B. Fackler, 
who became his father’s partner in the 
business in 1907, and R. D. Holran, who 
has taken increasing responsibility in 
the business since 1924. Under the new 
name the firm will continue the oldest 
consulting actuarial practice in the 
country, established in 1865 by D. P. 
Fackler. 











N. Y. MILLIONAIRES MEET 


New York City members of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table held a special 
meeting with Jack Lauer of Cincinnati, 
president of the organization. 


MYRICK AGENCY’S FIGURES 


The J. S. Myrick agency of the Mu- 
tual Life in New York city paid for 
$1,371,279 in November as against $1,- 
397,774. For the first ten months paid 
for business was $22,293,602 as against 
$20,171,158. 


GOLDSTANDT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


Fred S. Goldstandt, general agent 
Equitable Society, was praised by speak- 
ers at a testimonial dinner for his bril- 
liant record as a voluntary worker for 
the insurance division of the New York- 
Brooklyn federation campaign for the 
support of Jewish philanthropic societies. 
L. E. Simon, general agent Massachu- 
setts Mutual, acted as chairman and in- 
troduced the speakers, T. M. Riehle, 
manager Equitable Society; J. M. 
Fraser, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life; and B. C. Ribman, president 
of! the lawyers club of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities and co- 
chairman of the lawyers division of the 
combined federations. A scroll, signed 
by every individual present and in- 
scribed with Mr. Goldstandt’s business 
and philanthropic activities was pre- 
sented to him at the close of the din- 
ner. 


INSURANCE FASHION SHOW 


Through the efforts of the League of 
Insurance Women, Franklin Simon & 
Co., fashionable New York City wom- 
en’s specialty store, ran a fashion show 
this week to display. Christmas sugges- 
tions, at which Mrs. Gertrude Brand- 
wein, Equitable Society, gave an insur- 
ance talk along the lines that insurance 
as a savings plan enables women to 
afford luxuries later on which they might 
not be able to buy. She recounted some 
special uses for life insurance. 
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MANAGEMEN 


SUGGESTIONS 





By A. R. JAQUA 


It is said by many that a sales man- 
ager’s job is to select, train, supervise 
and inspire his salesmen. 

It is said by others that those details 
are only half the job and cau be handled 
largely as routine. The most important 
thing—say these others—is to figure out 
where you are going to make sales five 
years from today; to watch changing 
trends. 

If we subscribe to any part of this 
second theory, it is interesting to spec- 
ulate on what are the present trends in 
life insurance selling and to consider the 
changes that .may take place in five 
years. 


Sales to Women Increasing 


1. The number of employed women 
is increasing; they now represent about 
25 percent of workers. One-fifth of all 
women work for wages. Sales to women 
have been constantly increasing for the 
past several years. Is the agency set-up 
such that it will get its share of this 


business five year hence? 


2. Sales to students and others under 
age 21, either direct or through the me- 
dium of father-and-son or father-and- 
daughter insurance, are increasing. <A 
few years ago, age 15 or 16 was a com- 
mon lower limit; now it is age 10 or 12. 
Is this a trend and, if so, is the agency 
equipped to contact and solicit this 
business? 

3. The bargain appeal is always with 
us. In life insurance, there are two 
times when the appeal pushes procras- 
tinators; one at age change and the 
other when a policy or policy provision 
is to be withdrawn or restricted (such 
as the present settlement option restric- 
tions). Is the agency set up to take 
every advantage of these factors? 


Cooperative, Quality Customers 


4. Many agencies sell from 40 percent 
to 50 percent of their business through 
policyholders. The number and kind of 
policyholders on your books five years 
from now will determine the amount of 
policyholder business available. Is the 
agency set up to have a larger number 
of cooperative, quality customers five 
years hence? 

5 The insuring of key executives, 
either for their benefit or for the benefit 
of the corporation, is increasing as more 
businesses realize the value of able man- 
agement. Is the agency set up to dis- 
cover, contact and cultivate the men who 
are now, or will be, the key executives? 

6. Is there not a decided trend toward 
better trained salesmen, what with 
C. L. U., and planned estates and pro- 
gramming and taxes and business insur- 
ance? How far will this go in five 
years and do the agency plans take it 
into consideration? 

7. Five years from now your men 
will be five years older. How many of 
them will be old enough so that in the 
natural course of events their production 
will begin to shrink? In fact, you will 
be five years older; will that bring about 
enough diminution in your energy so 
that you ought to be training someone 
to take over some of the work? 

There may be other trends which are 
more important; group insurance is in- 
creasing; salary savings franchises are 
increasing; clean up insurance for taxes 
is increasing; retirement policies are in- 
creasing; disability income clauses may 
come back. The best guesser will make 
the most money. 

Of course, most of us are bothered 
trying to get enough business today so 
that we will keep afloat, and we are dis- 
inclined to worry too much about the 
future. But isn’t that exactly the same 
answer that a prospect gives when we 
try to sell him life insurance? And 
don’t we always tell him that the future 
will be only as good as his plans? 








News Asout LirE POLICIES ~ 








New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, ete. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual. 


Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively, 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Northwestern Mutual Soon 
to Increase Dividends 


The Northwestern Mutual Life, it is 
understood, is now printing its new 1938 
dividend booklet to be distributed soon, 
showing an overall average increase of 
3 percent over 1937. As has been the 
practice with companies making read- 
justments in rates and dividends, the 
older ages have been made to pay a 
more proper share. Thus in the new 
Northwestern scale, it is understood, the 
distribution proportionately will be less 
at older ages than at younger ages, al- 
though no policyholder will get a lower 
dividend than in 1937. The apportion- 
ment for dividend purposes is said to 
be about $1,000,000 greater than in the 
last year. 

The Northwestern Mutual also is 
working on a readjustment of settlement 
option values and phraseology, similar 
to action taken by many companies re- 
cently. This also is about ready for 
announcement. 


London Life Dividends Rise 


A substantial dividend increase for 
1938 is announced by the London Life. 
The new scale will show a return to 
policyholders about 20 per cent greater 
than in the 1937 scale, reflecting im- 
proved mortality,;- greater efficiency of 
management and adjustment to current 
investment return. 


No Mutual Benefit Change 


The Mutual Benefit is to continue its 
dividend scale in 1938 on the 1937 basis. 
Interest rate on settlement options will 
be 3.75 percent and the dividend, accu- 
mulation rate 3% percent. 





Dividend Action Taken by 
Companies Is Outlined 





Dividends generally for 1938 are be- 
ing continued on the 1937 scale, al- 
though some companies have announced 
increases. Among companies continu- 
ing the scale are: 

Aetna Life, Boston Mutual, Berk- 
shire Mutual, Canada Life, ‘Central Life, 
Ill., Confederation, Connecticut Mutual, 
Expressmen’s Mutual, Girard, Great 
American, Tex., Great Southern, Great- 
West, Illinois Bankers, John Hancock, 
Lafayette Life, Manhattan Mutual, 
Kan., Midwest Life, Monarch, Can., Mu- 
tual Life, Can., National of Vermont, 
National Masonic, New England Mu- 
tual, North American, Can., Northern 
Life Can., Policyholders National, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Reliance, Pa., Security Life 
& Trust, Service Life, Shenandoah, 
State, Ind., State Mutual, Union Central, 
Union Labor, Union Mutual, Me., Web- 
ster Life and Yeomen Mutual. 

The London Life announced dividends 
will be increased overall about 20 per- 
cent Jan. 1, and the Northwestern Mu- 
tual will increase 1938 dividends about 3 
percent overall. Home Life of New 
York adopted a new dividend formula 
under which dividend distribution will 
be about $1,550,000 as compared to $1,- 
650,000 in 1937. Continental American 
dividends will average 7 percent higher. 
Confederation Life dividends will be not 
less than those for 1937. Manufacturers 
Life, Can., dividends will be on the 
average 10 percent higher. Victory Mu- 
tual of Illinois will pay no dividends. 

The Mutual Benefit’s dividend scale is 
to be continued in 1938. Mutual Life, 
N. Y., will show some reduction. 


‘the depression years. 





Ty 


New England Mutual Life 
Continues Dividend Scale 


The New England Mutual announce 
to its agents this week dividends in 19% 
will be continued on the 1937 scale 
There was apportioned for distributio, 
$10,150,000, compared to $9,500,000 jy 
1937 with which to maintain dividend; 
on ali premium paying policies. 

Single premium and paid up life anj 
endowment policy dividends have bee 
calculated on a lower interest basis with 
the result dividends in this group gen. 
erally will be less in 1938. 

Interest on funds left under option 
will remain 334 percent, and on fun¢s 
left on deposit 3% percent. 


Bankers Life of Lincoln 


Enters Juvenile Field 


Juvenile insurance will be issued by 
the Bankers Life of Nebraska after Jan, 
1, from ages 0 to 15, on ordinary life, 
20-pay life and endowment at 25 ona 
3 percent reserve basis. The payor fe. § 
ture is optional. be 


Maintains Dividend Scale 


The Boston Mutual Life will continu § 


also will be paid on the present scale) 
except single premium policies on which F 
the new dividends will be somewhat 
smaller because of lower interest factor. 
The company has not reduced dividends | 
on premium paying policies throughout 
Approximately | 
$180,000 was set aside for 1938 divi-|~ 
dends. 


Mutual Life in Reduction 


NEW YORK—The Mutual Life oi 
New York has set aside $20,500,000 for > © 
1938 dividends. This is a reduction from} ~ 
the 1937 scale, the amount of reduction fF ~ 
for any individual policyholder depend: F 
ing on the type of policy, age at issue, f 


duration of policy and whether or nop” 


there is income disability coverage. The 
change is not a flat reduction but a re 
vision based on a lower interest factor. 
Proceeds and dividends left on depost 
will receive interest at 3.2 percent a 
against the current 3.4 percent. 


Plan for Eastern Meeting 
of Northwestern Mutual 


Plans are under way for the annua [7 
meeting of Northwestern Mutual agen: | ~ 
cies of the New England, middle and > 
south Atlantic states at the Waldor!- 
Astoria hotel, New York City, Jan. 3-4 
The program is in charge of L. W. Nar 
ton, Durham, N. C., chairman; R. LF 
Baldwin, Washington; G. B. Dott, § 
Hartford; Richard Hyde, Baltimort, fF 
Willard Momsen and Albert Otterbouté, 
New York City. In charge of arrangt f 
ments is O. L. Gooding, Newark. Ne: F 
son Phelps, assistant director of agel: 
cies, is home office representative on the F 
committees. 

A. new high in attendance is expected. F 
In recent years the registration has af 
proached the 1,000 mark. The slogal 
for the meeting is “Give Yourself 4 > 


‘Chance to Achieve.” 


H. M. Wriston, president of Brow! f 
University, Providence, R. I., will bef 
principal speaker at the banquet. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STRENGTH IS SHOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
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Other Mortgages 

roughott 0 Farm Mortgages 0 
ao ae 5 0 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

e Collateral loans and other foreign government bonds omitted on account of 

’ their relatively small amounts. 

S in the total amount of $327,214,000, ex- | ures stated any outstanding policy loan 
Life off | ceeding the net cash from capital asset | was deducted from such full value. 
0,000 forf  ttansactions by $218,123,000. The actual cash paid out for policy 
ion from ee loans during the seven years (excluding 
eduction | Huge Gain in Assets therefrom an additional $1,086,341,000 
depent-F | After meeting all payments to policy- | loaned for the payment of premiums and 
at issue, f | holders, all taxes and expenses of oper-| not disbursed in cash) aggregated 
- or notf 7 ation, the write-offs referred to and the | $3,364,253,000. The successive annual 
ige. The F | climination of such assets as the state | Volumes of these loans illustrate the pro- 


yut a ref | insurance department do not regard as 





t factor | = admissible, the total admitted assets of 
deposit | the 45 companies increased during the 
rcent af @ Seven year period by $6,518,500,000, or 
) ‘tom $14,457,400,000 to $20,975,900,000. 

) Of this increase, $6,041,100,000 was 


/y added to the policyholders reserve ac- 
¥4 + count. The sum of $196,200,000 was set 
} aside to meet the miscellaneous liabili- 
_» tes of the companies, and the balance, 
) $281,200,000, was added to the surplus 
> funds, increasing the latter from $1,362,- 

7 800,000 to $1,644,000,000. 

At the end of 1936 the policyholders 
Teserve account, the maintenance of 
. which is required by law, stood at $18,- 
> 474,600,000. The total miscellaneous li- 
; abilities on Dec. 31, 1936, amounted to 
$857,300,000. All but a relatively small 
part of this sum related to matured pol- 
ity obligations held for the benefit of 
beneficiaries, to policy claims in process 
. settlement, and to dividends to policy- 
olders, apportioned but not paid. 


| What Was Paid Out 


Coming to the cash outgo from the 
companies to policyholders during the 
bare period, Mr. Hardin followed 
dif grouping used in his earlier review, 

crentiating between living policyhold- 
wr and estates or beneficiaries. 

ash payments on death claims to es- 


tates or beneficiari 
177,000. eficiaries aggregated $3,986,- 
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 $177,146,000; 


gressive need of the policyholders for 
cash and the retrogression of that need 
as business conditions improved. The 
cash paid out by years for policy loans 
was: in 1930, $500,616,000; in 1931, $658,- 
595,000; in 1932, $808,940,000; in 1933, 
$502,731,000; in 1934, $339,311,000; in 
1935, $296,714,000; in 1936, $257,346,000. 
It will be remembered that the restric- 
tions against policy loans were insti- 
tuted in the early part of 1933, and for 
all practical purposes, were removed 
during the same year. It thus appears 
that the reduction in the cash policy 
loans in 1934 and subsequent years was 
unaffected by restrictions. 

The yearly requirements for loans to 
pay premiums ranged as follows: 1930, 
$102,244,000; 1931, $133,081,000; 1932, 
$191,934,000; 1933, $220,832,000; 1934, 
1935, $145,110,000; 1936, 
$115,994,000; in all for the seven years, 
$1,086,341,000. 


Record of Loan Volume 


The investment total of the 45 com- 
panies in policy loans, both for cash 
and to pay premiums, varied with an- 
nual rests as follows: at the end of 1930, 
$2,222,911,000; at the end of 1931, $2,673,- 
177,000; 1932, $3,022,247,000; 1933, $3,- 
056,513,000; 1934, $2,961,278,000; 1935, 
$3,162,762,000; end of 1936, $2,811,239,- 
000. The increase in 1930 over 1929 was 
$334,589,000. The difference between the 








“807% MORE CASES SINCE 
| STARTED PUSHING 
THE PAYMASTER 
INSURANCE PACKAGE” 


..... writes H. A. Burdge in an enthu- 
siastic report on an insurance merchan- 
dising plan which is brand new to the 
insurance field. A copy of his letter will 
be sent gladly on request. 


Think how 80% more cases would boost your earnings! Wel- 
comed—what? You can do that—and more too—with the PAY- 
MASTER. A new, popular insurance package that is also show- 
ing an average increase of 63% per sale. Also backed by a 


for Burdge . . 


novel merchandising plan, it’s a cinch to sell. It turned the trick 
. and can do the same for you. : 


Write James A. Preston, Sales Manager, TODAY, 
for details and other bona fide testimonials. 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 






















































you can show a record of ¥100,000 of 
paid-for personal production for the past 
year; 

you feel there is no further opportunity 
for growth in your present condition; 


you live in either Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Maryland or Dela- 





ware and 
you have family responsibilities. 


If the four items mentioned above describe your present con- 
aim K wid you are the man we are looking for. The Bankers 


National Life Insurance Company can offer to men 
sort the chance of a lifetime to have a successful 


agency. 


Interest you? 
to William 


of this 
general 


Can you meet the qualifications? ; Then write 
J. Sieger, Vice President and Superintendent of 


Agencies, for the complete story of this exceptional epportunity. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montclair, ‘ 


New Jersey 
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total policy loan investment at the end 
of 1929 and 1936 was only $922,917,000. 

The total amount in cash repaid on 
both classes of loans aggregated $933,- 
667,000 during the seven years. The 
progression of cash totals in repayment 
of cash loans was: in 1930, $57,040,000; 
in 1931, $73,329,000; in 1932, $73,363,000; 
1933, $76,709,000; in 1934, $107,493,000; 
in 1935, $140,866,000; 1936, $157,756,000; 
in all during the seven years, $686,556,- 
000. The total for the seven years in the 
repayment of loans made to pay pre- 
miums was $247,111,000. 


Added to Investments 


In the midst of the depression condi- 
tions of ‘the seven years, the companies 
made investments costing $19,848,769,- 
000. Eliminating the noncash elements, 


gages, $2,720,618,000; 
bonds, $1,958,779,000. 

Life insurance has added to employ- 
ment during the depression, owing to 
the services rendered policyholders, in 
the way of loans, etc. The figures of 
60 member companies, which represent 
about 86 percent of the total insurance in 
force, show 82,255 employes on Dec. 31, 
1936, as compared with 72,526 in 1929, an 
increase of 13.4 percent. 

In concluding Mr. Hardin said: “The 
factors of safety in the life insurance 
plan have been demonstrated to be more 
than sufficient to protect policyholders 
and companies against the hazards of 
another period of nation-wide economic 
disturbance. We have come through the 
dangers which have beset our path in 
this latest trial with reserves intact, sur- 


public utility 





LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS (EQUIVALENT TO TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS) 
—1929-1936 
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so far as possible, the outlay in cash on 
investments was $13,686,324,000, exclud- 
ing cash policy loans already enumer- 
ated. The three largest items in this 
investment were: United States govern- 
ment securities, $5,608,649,000; mort- 


| pluses ample, and reputation for the per- 
formance of contracts unimpaired. We 
look ahead with confidence. ... No good 
reason is apparent for anticipating in 
days to come greater dangers than those 
heretofore safely overcome.” 





that provides— 


Full renewals in event of 


Old Age Pension at option 


W. R. Smith, Field Vice-Pres. 





The LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1905—1937 
AN OLD LINE MUTUAL COMPANY 


witha 


NEW AGENCY CONTRACT 


Liberal First Year and Renewal Commissions. 
Non-forfeitable renewal commission provisions. 


Renewals to Agent's beneficiary after his death. 


F. L. Alexander, President 


HOME OFFICE—LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


disability. 


of Agent at age 65 or over. 


R. G. Yeager, Supt. of Agencies 
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Needs of America 
Told in Nollen’s 
Talk as Chairman 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


In the stock market, we resorted to the 
use of credit with blind abandon. 

America, said Mr. Nollen, needs an 
unbiased, as well as a highly intelligent, 
approach to all legislative problems of 
an economic character. That need in- 
cludes a willingness to recognize error. 
In the haste of meeting urgent demands, 
we have been led into the adoption of 
harmful practices. Those practices we 
should have the fortitude and good judg- 
ment to correct. 

Another need is “intelligent humility.” 
Wise is the man, yes, even the man of 
superior intellect in public or private life, 
who recognizes that he is not a super- 
man endowed with divine wisdom, but 
a mere mortal, subject to error of vision 
as a traveler mistakes a mirage for an 
oasis in the desert. 


Need of Vision 





The entire discussion of economic 
needs may be summed up by designat- 
ing one all inclusive American need, de- 
clared Mr. Nollen. Each person is 
tempted to sit in his own bailiwick and 
view his own problems and those of the 
nation in the light of his own narrowly 
confined horizon. We are all tempted 
to satisfy ourselves with a narrow 
worm’s-eye view of America’s economic 
problems, when we need, yes, gravely 
need a God’s-eye view of those prob- 
lems. That applies both to spirit and to 
understanding. No one mortal mind can 
encompass more than a small segment 
of the vast and intricate field of modern 
economic relationships but we can pro- 
ject our thinking beyond the confines of 
our narrow personal horizons and thus 
learn to take a more effective and more 
constructive part in the work of building 
a superior civilization. 


Contribution of Insurance 


Turning to life insurance, Mr. Nollen 
reviewed the progress during the cur- 
rent year. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries will approximate $2,- 
400,000,000. The total of all life insur- 
ance company disbursements will exceed 
$3,000,000,000. The importance of such 
annual sums in our national economy is 
forcefully brought out by comparing 
them with amounts received from vari- 
ous industries, such as manufacturing, 
transportation, electric light and power 
and gas, etc. New insurance during 
1937 will approximate $15,000,000,000, 
which is the highest amount of new 
business since 1931. 

Does the business of life insurance 
contribute to the expansion of America’s 
produced wealth? The figures show that 
the business of life insurance not only 
pours billions of dollars into the chan- 
nels of trade each year, but it is also a 
source of credit from which all sections 
of the country and all types of business 
and industry derive billions of dollars 
each year for sound economic uses. “I 
envision the business of life insurance 
as a huge irrigation and power system 
which gathers the waters of myriads of 
rivulets from a vast watershed, impounds 
them in a great reservoir, and directs 
those impounded waters through the 
turbines of industrial power and on to 
the fertile wealth-producing fields be- 
low,” concluded Mr. Nollen. “The busi- 
ness of life insurance is indeed one of 
the major contributing factors to Amer- 
ican needs.” 





Pays Premium with Pennies 


A policyholder of Pilot Life went to 
the home office the other day with 2,942 
pennies to pay the first renewal pre- 
mium on his $1,000 policy. He ex- 
plained that he had calculated that the 
premium amounted to 9 cents a day, so 
each night he placed nine pennies in a 
box. He wrapped them in packages of 





50. 


Agency System Is 
Effective in Life 
Insurance Service 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


the company which masters the beg 
method of selecting and training men 4 
be successful life insurance salesmen, 
cooperative study was made sever 
years ago and it was found that if th 
three factors of low turnover of agent 
high production, per new agent, ap 
high quality of business produced } 
new agents were united, a given amoup 
of insurance could be built up with le 
than 30 percent of the recruiting thy 
would be required where the thre 
factors were on a basis representing 
poor performance. The immense gai 
to the public, to the new recruits, an 
to the companies from improvements jj 
this field are evident, he declared. 
referred to the elimination of unsuitab 
agents, and to the educational work ¢ 
the American College of Life Unde. 
writers. 





Problem of Compensation 


Referring to the method of compens:. 
tion of agents, he said the combined sa. 
ary and commission plan is not allowed 
under the legislative restrictions of Ney 
York. Whether it would provide a bet. 
ter basis of compensation for life 
insurance agents, especially during thei 
first year in the business, is a matter 
about which there is considerable cur 
osity. The most difficult problem js 
when the agent is learning the business 
and finding out whether or not he ha 
the qualities that will make him suc. 
ceed. 

Speaking of the cost of commissions, 
he said that on the basis of 50 percent 
the first year and nine 5’s, a company 
writing nothing but ordinary life poli- 
cies and doing a uniform new business 
from year to year, and: experiencing 
reasonable rates of termination, would 
after 10 years be paying out about 1) 
percent of its premium income in solicit- 
ing agent’s commissions on the business 
thus written. After 20 years of opera- 
tion the figure would fall below 8 per: 
cent. 


Service Is Required 


The service of the agent is required 
not only in motivating people to over 
come the tendency to procrastinate, but 
also in analyzing the needs of the pros- 
pect, and keeping in touch with him and 
keeping his life insurance up-to-date, to 
fit the insured’s situation. 


nishing them with the answers to ques- 
tions that are likely to be raised in the 


ton. He referred to the misunderstand 
ings of life insurance that arise, and the 
importance of having men who can give 
proper explanations. In conclusion he 


been developed in response to a need. 
Despite the fact that it has outstripped, 
relatively, the performance of systems 
of life insurance distribution in other 
countries of the world, the companies 
are not satisfied but are seeking earnest 
ly for the most effective means of reach- 
ing even higher levels of achievement. 





SUPERVISORS HOSTS TO CHIEFS 


The Life Agency Supervisors of Chi- 
cago will entertain general agents am 
managers at a dinner meeting to be 
held Dec. 9 in the naval armory officers 
mess. The entire facilities of the officers 
club will be available for the evening. 
Reservations are being made through 
Roy T. Elmer, secretary-treasurer, 0f- 
sarees Bruchholz agency New Yor 
ife. 


Get results by reading The Heart De 








cides by Bertram Brownold. $1.50. Order 
from The National Underwriter. 
















































Agents in the field are the main points F- 
of contact with the public. “Perhaps we F- 
have been remiss in the past in not fur- F- 


minds of policyholders,” said Mr. Lin- > 


said the American agency system has F 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Memorial resolutions were adopted on 
GE 5) he deaths of two former members— 
- the her. B. Alberson, vice-president and gen- 
ng me . ral counsel Bankers Life of Iowa, and 
dengan . ‘iam BroSmith, vice-president and 
e pines seneral counsel Travelers. 
that if p: ’ Berkeley Cox, associate counsel Aetna 
pegs the Life, reported as chairman of the com- 
hed, nt, mittee on practice under community 
duced tl property laws. The report was adopted 
n amnom with a vote of thanks, 





The association elected to membership 
harles M. Howell, of Kansas City, gen- 
eral counsel American Savings Life and 
Pyramid Life. 

















resenting ME “as delegate of the association to the 
ens€ gait house of delegates of the American Bar 
ruits, anil s<cociation, William Marshall Bullitt of 
ements in oyisville was selected. 
red. He The annual luncheon was held at the 
ansuttabl Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday. 

work of 
eC Under. 





Four Outstanding 
Organizations in 
Special Sessions 






ompensi. 
yined sal. 
t allowed 


s of New (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
de a bet. 


for fie president Bankers Life of Iowa. Two 
ing their years ago, his brother, Henry S. Nollen, 
2 matter president Equitable of Iowa, was chair- 
ble cur. man. Those who attended that meeting 
blem js missed the interchange of sallies that 
busines @ Was made possible by reason of the 
t he has chairman’s introduction of his brother 
im sy as bringing greetings of the American 
‘Life Convention, of which he was then 
nissions, | President. , ; : 
percent # On behalf of their respective organi- 
‘ompany F zations, greetings were presented by Mr. 
ife poli. Wilson, president of the A. L. C., O. 
business § Sam Cummings, president National As- 
riencing | Sociation of Life Underwriters; and G. 
- woul W. Geddes, Northern Assurance of 
bout 9 Canada, president Canadian Life Officers 
solicit. Association. 
yusinessp rhe theme of the Life Presidents con- 
opera. p vention, “The Response of Life Insur- 
8 perp ance to American Needs,” was discussed 
_ by Chairman Nollen in his opening ad- 
dress. He said the central objective in 
American economic effort is an economic 
. status which offers the opportunity for 
equired F full employment to all persons able to 
> over § work and a reasonable standard of liv- 
ite, but F ing as a universal reward for labor faith- 
e pros-F fully performed. He touched on many 
















im and of the political and economic require- 
late, tof ments for the bringing about of that ob- 
_ | jective. Caution and understanding of 
points F economic measures and an “intelligent 
aps we F humility” were among the needs out- 
ot fur- F lined. 
. ques fF Dr. Charles L. Christiernen, medical 
in the f director, Metropolitan Life, reviewed the 
. Lin F mortality experience of the first 10 
stand- — months in 1937. The trends are favor- 
id the fF able in practically all classifications, ex- 


n give — cept automobile accidents. Tuberculosis 
on he F 1 particular is showing a steady de- 
n has — Cline. 

need, 
ipped, F 
pre Tendencies in life insurance invest- 
other F ment were discussed by M. J. Cleary, 


qi Cleary on Investment Trends 


a | President Northwestern Mutual Life. He 
ina showed the fluctuations in the life com- 


_ Pany portfolios of government securi- 
ient. F ties, corporation bonds, urban and farm 

_ Mortgages, etc. The rapid growth in 

' holdings of government- bonds is the 

5 feature of recent years. Mortgage se- 
Chi- F Curities and industrial bonds are begin- 
and § "ng to climb upward again. Real estate 
> be & |S apparently at a peak, but the signs 
cers’ & 2%€ good for a favorable disposition of 
scers | the properties. 


ning. fF So strongly was life insurance en- 
sugh fF ‘{tenched in the public confidence that 
or-  ‘'t was not even disturbed, at the begin- 





ning of the fourth depression year, by 
ee 


need The Heart Decides—a sales book 
b at will show you how to improve your 
usiness. $1.50. National Underwriter. 
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the bank holiday and by the morator- 


iums consequent thereon, declared John 


Hardin, president Mutual Benefit 
Life, speaking on “Seven Years of Per- 
formance, a Life Insurance Response.” 
He showed how the huge transactions 
of the life companies continued and were 
at a higher peak at the end of the seven 
depression years than at the beginning. 


Canadian Situation Better 


Confidence in free institutions and the 
western hemisphere’s conception of or- 
dered liberty is vital to welfare of the 
people, Charles A. Dunning, Dominion 
minister of finance, Ottawa, declared in 
a talk on “Confidence.” It is not suffi- 
cient to take the permanence of demo- 
cratic government for granted, to de- 
clare the arguments for dictatorship are 
not sensible. Education of the people in 
the basic factors underlying democratic 
institutions and ordered liberty never 
was more important than today; it never 
was more necessary for the people to 
think and talk more about the why and 
wherefore of democratic government. At 
no time, he said, since the world war 
has international confidence been at so 
low an ebb. 

He commented that Canada keenly 
felt depression, as did the United States; 
experienced grasshoppers, drought, les- 
sened exports, etc., but steady improve- 
ment in economic conditions has been 
felt there in the last few years. Apart 
from southern Saskatchewan and a little 
part of southern Alberta, however, he 
said, agricultural production throughout 
Canada has been remarkably good. Min- 
ing has progressed and earnings in- 
creased; forest industries are doing 
much better. Unemployment was a prob- 
lem, but it has steadily declined, while 
there are fewer on relief. 


Farm Chemistry Discussed 


O. R. Sweeney, head of the chemical 
engineering department, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia., discussed develop- 
ments in farm chemistry of interest to 
life companies making farm loans and 
operating farms taken over by fore- 
closure. He cited history to show all 
the great cultures have failed when pop- 
ulation became greatly segregated. The 
cost of supporting any population is a 
power function of the number, he said, 
doubling the population of a town far 
more than doubling cost of supporting 
the population. Development of labor 
saving machinery has not squeezed pop- 
ulation from farms into cities, he said. 
However, cities appear to be doing 
much formerly done on farms, and not 
in economic manner, he said, contrary to 
common belief. 


Bowles Discusses Projects 


Higher efficiency of mass production 
is offset by extremely high cost of sup- 
porting families of workers. The effort 
artificially to make all wages equal for 
any given job is the main thing ruinous 
to smaller factories. Preservation of 
civilization is closely connected with di- 
versification of population. Utilization 
of farm products in dispersed factories 
would afford means of scattering popu- 
lation. He told of many articles which 
could be made from farm products and 
showed a number of commercial im- 
portance made from agricultural ‘waste 
material which annually totals billions 
of tons, he said. 

Comment on his two main projects, to 
conduct a mortality table investigation 
and to set up a more uniform treatment 
and analysis of real estate and mortgage 
loan investments, was made by Com- 
missioner George A. Bowles of Virginia, 
president National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. He said there has 
been much confusion of thought among 
laymen over use of the American Expe- 
rience table. 

He asked whether there is need for a 
new mortality table accurately portray- 
ing the present day experience upon in- 
sured lives, or if the confusion could be 
removed in another way. He said a 
special committee of the best actuaries 
appointed to investigate the problem has 
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Just a moment, Mr. Shakespeare 
...aren’t you mistaken in this case? 


’*T was Bill Shakespeare, we believe, who ventured the 
question and answer about “What’s in a name?”—“A 
rose by any other name, etc.” 


As far as the Provident is concerned we are con- 
strained to believe that there is plenty in the name. 


In fact, here’s what Noah Webster found in it: 


ont ada - > <ieem 3 ts, somaie see Be pated >> 

prov’i-dent (-dént), a. providens, -entis, p. pr. of prow- 
dere: cf. F..provident. See PRovipgE; cf. PRUDENT.] Provid- 
ing for future wants; prudent in preparing for future exi- 
gencies ; cautious ; economical ; — sometimes with of ; as, 
a provident man ; an animal “t of the future. 
Syn. — Forecasting, careful, frugal, thrifty. See wisn. 
provident eae of 6-28 * 42-00 ae Suiandlw 


Policyholders and Field representatives have found the Provident 
“careful, frugal, thrifty” in their interests since 1887. 
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started laying the foundation for its 
study. 

The work will touch on the funda- 
mental basis of operation of life com- 
panies in this country. Mr. Bowles feels 
the result will be of great importance to 
commissioners, companies, policyhold- 
ers and the public. Adequate tacts and 
data are essential, and he asked co- 
operation of companies in this work. 

A special committee also is studying 
the question of uniform appraisal of 
mortgages and real estate holdings. Mr. 
Bowles said it appears desirable to for- 
mulate regulations tending to make more 
uniform the treatment of such invest- 
ments. 


Linton on Agency System 


Discussing the agency system, M, Al- 
bert Linton, president Provident Mu- 
tual Life and president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, compared results in 
Great Britain and America. He said the 
service of agents is needed, not only to 


AMERICAN 





GROSS INCOME 


Increase over 1985 $2 


PREMIUM INCOME . 


Increase over 1935 $1 


ASSETS 


Increase over 1985 $5 


INSURANCE IN FORC 


Increase over 1935 $56 
CAPITAL 


SURPLUS 


Increase over 1935 $1 
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ASK A FIELD MAN .. . He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between life insurance 


company and agent. Better than 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 
W. L. Moody, Jr., President 


Growth of Company 


M cawcuiacls ol $18,601,158.58 

615,728.45 

Ne i it Be wed 14,929,025.31 
784,226.33 

aishttieGinewod 61,643,688.50 

316,820.13 

a 611,066,983.00 

.738,251.00 

Tek Wh th etn te cod 2,000,000.00 
She gee 8,132,431.63 


,059,520.07 
e 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 


supply the motivation, but to aid in 
analyzing needs and also to keep the 
insurance up to date in accordance with 
changing needs. He referred to the vast 
difference in results where the right 
qualities are combined in a _ general 
agency and where these factors were 
on a basis representing poor perform- 
ance. 

Thursday night the New York City 
Life Managers Association gave its an- 
nual dinner in honor of company officials 
in the city for the Presidents meeting. 

The midyear meeting of the Life In- 
surance Week committee was held here 
this week. 

Many life people were on hand for the 
commissioners’ meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, some staying at that 
hotel and moving over to the Waldorf- 
Astoria for the Presidents meeting while 
others put up at the Waldorf for their 
entire stay, commuting between there 
and the Pennsylvania during the com- 
missioner’s meeting. The life people 
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anyone else, he knows whether or 


not service rendered agent (and through the agent, the policyholder) 


is all that the company claims for it. 


Believing this, The Southland 


Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life service to 


agents. 


And here is what one said: 


JIM BALDWIN 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


“Selling the idea of representing 


the Southland Life is made much 


easier by the fact that The Southland Life is thoroughly familiar to 
most people in my territory because of weekly radio broadcasts they 


hear, and advertising they read.” 


If you are interested in an 


agency contract, write First 


Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or Vice-Pres. and Agency 


Mgr. Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 


Harry L. Seay, President 








were particularly interested in action 
the commissioners would take on real 
estate appraisals. The fraternalists were 
well represented at the commissioners’ 
meeting as they are much interested in 
the proposed uniform regulations af- 
fecting fraternal societies. 





Gains in Longevity of 
Wage-Earners Cited in 600 
Page Study by Metropolitan 





NEW YORK—tThe hands of time 
have been set ahead about 15 years as 
regards longevity of the wage-earning 
population, mainly because the death 
rate in the years following the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-1919 has moved on a 
lower level than prevailed in the preced- 
ing period. This is reflected by the fact 
that the average length of life of the in- 
dustrial policyholders of Metropolitan 
Life as actually attained in 1935—namely 
60.25 years—would not have been 
reached until about 1950 if the trend of 
the death rate for the period 1911-17 had 
continued. 

This information is contained in a 600- 
page volume prepared by Metropolitan 
Life, just published. This volume, en- 
titled ‘‘Twenty-five Years of Health 
Progress,” by Drs. Louis I. Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka, is a review of the mor- 
tality experience of the company’s in- 
dustrial policyholders covering the 
quarter century 1911-35. 


Most Die from Few Causes 


The great majority of people die from 
one or another of a limited number of 
causes. Almost three out of every four 
deaths are due to one of the 10 leading 
causes. The ranking of these principal 
causes changed considerably in 25 years. 
The principal causes in 1911 were tuber- 
culosis, heart disease, influenza and 
pneumonia, chronic nephritis (Bright’s 
disease), accidents, cerebral hemorrhage 
(apoplexy) and cancer. By 1935 cancer, 
which previously had been seventh, had 
risen to second, tuberculosis, which had 
been first by a large margin, dropped to 
seventh, the first place being now taken 
by heart disease. 


Due to Various Factors 


These shifts are due to a combination 
of circumstances, the authors explain. 
Success has attended the fight against 
infectious diseases, some of which are 
concentrated at the younger ages. Lack 
of success in dealing with the causes of 
death characteristic of late life has 
brought to the top of the list diseases of 
the heart and cancer. The rise of cancer 
to second, however, does not mean that 
the menace of cancer for any individual 
today is greater than it was in past 
years. It means that the death toll from 
other diseases has been so reduced as to 
bring up the relative proportion of 
deaths from cancer. 

The fact is emphasized that much re- 
mains to be done in the prevention of 
sickness and premature death. 


Pick Richmond for Life 


| Underwriters’ Mid-Year Meet 
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tion taken by the agency practices com- 
mittee relating to the modification of 
the agency practices agreement. The 
action of the board also carried a firm 
reiteration of intention to stand behind 
the original agreement and to continue 
to promote the project of objective 
number 5 which is “To continue the ef- 
fort to secure the adoption and appli- 
cation of the agency practices agree- 
ment by all life insurance companies.” 





Bruce Barton’s Views 


The testimony given by Bruce Bar- 
ton, head of a prominent advertising 
agency in New York City, who was re- 
cently elected to Congress, on his life 
insurance experience, is_ illuminating. 
His father was Rev. Dr. W. A. Barton, 
pastor of the First Congregational 
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Church of Oak Park, IIL, for m sis 
years, who wrote a biography of Abe = 
ham Lincoln and was regarded as at 
expert on Lincoln. Bruce Barton hip, 
self is a writer, his most famous book fe 
being “The Man That Nobody Knoy;: Reac 
A couple of years ago Mr. Barton Was 
engaged to write a booklet to be usy 
during “Life Insurance Week.” |,[— Okt 
speaking of his experience he said: Fra’ 
“Although my father had talked ingy. Wh 
ance to me from childhood, and althoug, 
I had entered business with a {yj 
determination to increase my insurance OK 
if and when my circumstances allowe Jess | 
I never took out a single dollar’s wor je the O 
of additional insurance except whe, im if PF¢ 
some insurance agent managed to get ee conse: 
into the office, laid the application plan; jm failed 
on my desk, and said, ‘This is the thing je whict 
you ought to do. Do it now.’ We ay jm non-s 
a lazy lot, we human beings. We pro. jm dered 
crastinate. We dislike to face facts jm the ft 
Often, in spite of ourselves, these jp. Oklal 
surance men do persuade us to do why fe sk t! 
is best for ourselves. I, for one, hay jm Read 
reason to be grateful to them.” der. 
of th 
of f 
A. L. Dern on Tour taxes 
A. L. Dern, vice-president and direc. Eo 
tor of agencies for the Lincoln Nation i - tio 
Life, is now making his annual agency * m 
tour in Iowa, Nebraska, Montana p 69 
Washington, Oregon, California, Ari. thse 
zona, and Missouri. He took part in + og 
the agency meetings of the Ben Kirk Vic 
agency, Des Moines; Dennis Radford, tbe: 
Jr.. agency, Omaha; Bernard King wai 
agency, Butte, Mont.; E. H. Small ee 
agency, Seattle; G. B. Schwiegersm St! 
agency, Portland, Ore. He will visit the exe: 
Sleeper-Webber agency in San Francisco, ‘*™ 
Dec. 6; L. K. Newfield agency Oakland) 
Cal., Dec. 7; R. E. Murphy agency, Sacra- ect 
mento, Cal., Dec. 8; southern California fy. 
agency, Los Angeles, Dec. 9-11; P. Wp City 
Aurell agency, Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 13; the 
A. P. Osborn agency, Kansas City, Ma,— “'t 
Dec. 16; and L. S. Becker agency, Si ers 
Louis, Dec. 17. Chic 











N. Y. Life Pueblo Meeting 


The Pueblo, Colo., branch of the New 
York Life held a sales meeting, with 
B. A, Notzon, inspector of agencies f 
from Kansas City, as the principal 7 
speaker. Max Derryberry, agency dif 
rector, also spoke and several agents 
autlined some of their more successful 
saies methods and plans. 
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The Boston Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. is an old New 
of high 
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England company 





character and standing. 





known for its conservative 






management and strength. 
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President 
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Accident Business Is Good — «| 
sales pointers read The Accident & Healt F 
Review. Sample copy 10 cents. Addrew 7 
A-1946 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 
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> ness. 
' state’s effort to collect the premium 
' taxes until the supreme court ruled fra- 
' ternals exempt. 
' named to succeed Mr. Read as secre- 
f 


Oklahoma Commissioner Quits State 
Fraternal Board in Protest Against 
What He Feels is Illegal Action 











OKLAHOMA CITY—Commissioner 
Jess G. Read resigned as secretary of 
the Oklahoma fraternal insurance board 
in protest against its decision to deny li- 
censes to more than 25 fraternals that 
failed to pay a 2 percent premium tax 
which the state levies against other 
non-state companies. The board or- 
dered Mr. Read as secretary to advise 
the fraternals to cease doing business in 
Oklahoma and if they fail to comply to 
ask the attorney general to file suit. Mr. 
Read resigned rather than obey the or- 
der. He contends that a recent decision 
of the Supreme court absolved a group 
of fraternals from paying premium 
taxes amounting to more than $2,000,000. 
Attorneys for the Royal Neighbors and 
Modern Woodmen are seeking contempt 
action in federal court against the three 
of the board who voted to 
cancel their licenses. This action is 
based on a federal court order obtained 
by the fraternals a year or more ago 


| which restrains the fraternal insurance 


board from intterferig with their busi- 
Mr. Read said he had backed the 


Don Anderson was 


ary. <. 
The U. S. district court at Oklahoma 
City set Jan. 10 for hearing reasons why 


cited for contempt. The three mem- 
bers accused’ are Mrs. Lizzie West, 
Chickasha, Clem Moran, Muskogee and 
Don Anderson. The three content the 
supreme court’s decision is vague and 
indecisive. Mr. Anderson contends the 
societies are being refused licenses be- 
cause they are exceeding their authority 
in writing endowment and annuity poli- 
cies, granting withdrawal of equities and 
policy loans. Then too, he stated, they 
are operating at a profit which they are 
not supposed to do, and they must 
change their methods before they will 
be granted licenses. 


With Maccabees 25 Years 


George W. Bauman, Nutley, N. J., 
has completed 25 years’ service with the 
Maccabees. He is New Jersey state 
commander. 











Progress! 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1918 - $676,500 
1920 - $2,193,500 
1922 - $3,676,500 
1924 - $5,310,500 
1926 - $14,898,265 
1928 - $26,370,926 
1930 - $37,675,188 


1933 - $42,568,441 
cae - $59,372,839 


(As of Sept. 30, 1937) 


Actual to Expected Mortality in 1936 was 33.44% 
Net Rate of Interest Earned 4.41% 
SOLVENCY RATIO—109.46% 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Ins. 
Herman L. Ekern, President 
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Fraternal Congress Meeting 





Officers and Executive Committee 
Members Hold New York Confer- 


ence—Discuss Uniform Code 





NEW YORK—Officers and members 
of executive committee of! the National 
Fraternal Congress met here this week 
inasmuch as the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners was in mid- 
year session. The main issue was the 
proposed uniform fraternal code sug- 
gested at the annual meeting of the com- 
missioners from their fraternal commit- 
tee. Julian of Alabama is chairman, and 
Smrha of Nebraska is chairman of the 
sub-committee, taking up this particular 
question. In the proposed New York 
code, which brings the matter to imme- 
diate attention, the provisions differ in 
some degree quite materially from the 
new Illinois code and the statutes of 
other states. The fraternalists are dubi- 
ous as to whether a uniform code can 
be brought about. They believe it may 
be possible to agree on some uniform 
fundamentals. 

Mrs. Dora A. Talley, head of the 
Woodmen Circle, president of the Con- 
gress, presided. Others present were Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Foster Farrell; C. L. 
Biggs, vice-president Maccabees; Alex 
O. Benz, president Aid Association of 
Lutherans; Walter Below, president 
Fidelity Life; J. L. Kania, president 
Roman Catholic Union; Farrar New- 
bery, secretary W.O.W.; S. H. Hadley, 
president Protected Home Circle; J. M. 
Miller, of Chicago, general counsel 
Woman’s Benefit; Harold Reise, actu- 
ary, Chicago; D. E. Bradshaw, presi- 
dent W. O. W.; Bradley Marks, presi- 
dent A. O. U. W., Fargo, N. D.; Rainey 
Wells, general counsel, W.O.W.; H. L. 
Ekern, president Lutheran Brotherhood; 
Russell Matthias, secretary Illinois Fra- 
ternal Congress; A. R. Talbot, retiring 
president, and O. E. Aleshire, new pres- 
ident Modern Woodmen; F. M. Mc- 
David, Springfield, Mo., director, and 
G. R. Perrin, general counsel, Modern 
Woodmen; E. W. Thompson, president 
Maccabees; E. J. Jeffries, general coun- 
sel Maccabees; T. L. McCullough, presi- 
dent Praetorians; C. F. Westcoat, St. 
Louis, general counsel National Union; 
Warren Benedict, New York state man- 
ager Modern Woodmen. 


MANY OBSOLETE PROVISIONS 


Fraternal society leaders who have 
analyzed the New York code feel that 
while there may be no radical pro- 
visions in it, there is room for consider- 
able improvement. Apparently, they 
say, the section very largely was picked 
up from thé existing statute in New 
York which is declared to be more or 
less obsolete since it contains many pro- 
visions drafted before fraternal societies 
largely went over to the legal reserve 
adequate rate basis. 

Many years ago when fraternal socie- 
ties became fully aware of the inevitable 
disaster facing them on the old step-rate 
basis and began to change over to legal 
reserve level premium, there was a con- 
ference out of which came the so-called 
Mobile model fraternal code bill. This 
subsequently was amended a number of 
times, eventually taking the form of the 
“New York conference bill’ which is 
the standard for which leading fraternals 
have pressed throughout the country. 

New York state, however, never 
adopted this latter bill in whole, but used 
only portions of it. There thus was a 
hangover in the New York code fra- 
ternal section of existing New York 
fraternal statutes that had been picked 
up in whole or part to farm what com- 
prises the present statute. 

Therefore, according to fraternal lead- 
ers, New York, which is in the fore- 
front of progressive insurance legislation 








insofar as other types of insurance are 
concerned, is surpassed by many states 
sa far as the present fraternal law in 
concerned, and would be also if the pro- 
posed fraternal section were adopted. It 
is said about 35 states have in effect the 
aoe of the New York conference 
ill. 


Fraternal Congress Moves 


The headquarters of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress at 30 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, has moved to the Pure Oil 
Building, 35 East Wacker Drive. The 
executive office, in charge of Foster Far- 
rell, has extended its scope, with far 
more work assigned and more obliga- 
tions assumed. It needed more space and 
equipment, and added employes have 
been taken on. 


Name New Illinois Manager 


Mrs. Huldah Donohoe of Oklahoma 
City has been appointed Illinois state 
manager by the Woodmen Circle of 
Omaha, succeeding Mrs. Katie Fergu- 
son, St. Louis, national board member. 
She will maintain headquarters at Rock- 
port, Ill, Mrs. Donohoe is widely 
known in fraternalism in Arkansas 
where she has been active for a number 
of years. She was first woman to be 
elected president Arkansas Fraternal 
Congress, was named a life member and 
delegate in 1930, and in the past year 
has been legislative chairman. 


Alberta Interest Action Invalid 


Alberta legislation reducing interest 
on the province’s obligations is invalid, 
the Alberta supreme court has decided 
in an action brought by the Indepen- 
dent Order of Foresters to recover in- 
terest On $181,000 of Lethbridge North- 
ern Irrigation District bonds guaran- 
teed by the province. The decision was 
based on the fact that interest in Canada 
is under Dominion jurisdiction. 





The Heart Decides—will show you how 
to get real results. $1.50. Order from 
The National Underwriter. 
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The A. 0.U. W. of 
North Dakota 


Writes 
All Forms of Modern Life 


Insurance Contracts 


BRADLEY C. MARKS 
Grand Master Workman 





The Record Tells 
the Story 


No Reduction in 
Dividends 


During the Depression 


A SPECIAL DIVIDEND 
TO MEMBERS 


After the Depression 


A Good Organization to Line | 


Up With 


Lutheran Mutual 
Aid Society 


Waverly, lowa 





Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


ORDINARY LIFE 
LIMITED PAY 
ENDOWMENTS 
FAMILY INCOME 
JUNIOR INSURANCE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Non-cancellable Sickness and Accident Insurance. 
Operating on a Legal Reserve Basis 


Home Office - Fargo, North Dakota 


E. J. MOORE 
Grand Recorder 
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No New Mortality 
Table Can Avoid 
Serious Defects 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
actual mortality vary very greatly at 
different ages, as it is the case for the 
American experience table, a_ strictly 
scientific application of a dividend for- 
mula will result in dividend scales that 
are not practicable, because the dividends 
may decrease, with longer durations of 
the policy. 


Can’t Be Done 


7 

“From this angle, a mortality table 
which represents throughout approxi- 
mately, at least, the same percentage of 
the actual experience from age to age 
would be preferable; but, of course, as 
explained above, no such table could be 
constructed that would be applicable to 
all companies at any given time and 
would retain this relationship from year 
to year. 

“The belief that a new table could be 
found which would be practicable and 
make it possible to compare the mor- 
tality experience of one company with 
that of another, or the mortality experi- 
ence in different years for the same 
company by simply quoting one figure of 
actual to expected death losses, as it is 
done now in the present gain and loss 
exhibit, is still more absurd, because 
such table would not only have to re- 
flect accurately present-day mortality, 
but would also have to be constructed 
on a strictly select basis. 


Too Complex for Public 


“It is claimed that the public would 
have greater confidence in the practices 
of life insurance companies if a more 
modern table was used. Such statement 
would infer a belief that the average lay- 
man could understand without serious 
study the technicalities of a life insur- 
ance policy. I, for one, feel that this 





will never be possible. Any attempt to 
explain matters of this kind to the public 
in so-called ‘non-actuarial language’ is 
doomed to failure, as technical matters 
cannot be fully and clearly explained 
without using technical terms. 

“To attempt to boil down the multi- 
tudinous transactions, results, and other 
features that make one company differ 
from another, to one single figure or 
even a few figures, is just as impossible 
as to tell a good story by one word, or 
to condense a whole book into one sen- 
tence. 


Requisites of New Table 


“Tf the American experience table is to 
be discarded, a new mortality table must, 
of course, be constructed. If we were 
to construct such a table from actual 
experience, we would have to study this 
new table very carefully to see whether 
it is a practical table for calculating 
dividends; whether the table furnishes a 
suitable valuation standard; and whether 
or not the cash values and other non- 
forfeiture values arising from such tables 
are such as the companies would want 
to adopt. 

“Careful consideration of the last point 
in particular is important, as it may 
easily happen that a new mortality table 
will give much longer extended insur- 
ance periods than are provided for in 
present-day contracts, unless the com- 
panies are permitted to use a heavily 
loaded net single term premium to de- 
termine the period of such extended in- 
surance. Under existing insurance laws 
of most states, such loaded single pre- 
miums may not be used. To substitute 
automatic premium loans for extended 
insurance would be no solution, as there 
are many serious objections to the gen- 
eral adoption of automatic premium 
loans. 

“For some time I had an idea as to 
what could be done to construct a suit- 
able mortality table, but as my solution 
was not very scientific, I have never 





had the temerity even to mention it; but 


























PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT 
HI 


‘Tis an old, old story, yet the flight of 
years cannot mar its magic. 
again your dreams in the mystic white 
light of the Star in the East, as it hovers 
there, serene—beautiful. 


To you and yours this Christmastide 
we wish all good things. 


Build 


INDIANA 


since, at the recent meeting of the 
Actuarial Society in Swampscott, Mass., 
one of the members of the society made 
a similar suggestion, I feel that my idea 
is perhaps not as absurd as it appeared 
to me at the first glance. I would sug- 
gest that an arbitrary scale be con- 
structed with only general regard to 
actual experience, in such a way that 
there be a sufficient difference between 
expected and actual mortality to always 
have a satisfactory cushion to take care 
of temporary high mortality due to epi- 
demics and other causes; to give low 
cash and other non-forfeiture values, and 
still be safe as a valuation standard; and 
to make it possible to construct a prac- 
tical dividend scale. If such table be 
constructed for the use of participating 
companies, it may not be suitable for the 
use of non-participating companies; but, 
as I stated in the beginning of this 
paper, my remarks were written entire- 
ly from the participating insurance point 
of view. I would certainly be interested 
in hearing from the ‘non-participating 
actuaries,’ for whom I always had the 
highest regard, as they seem to be able 
to calculate premium rates which will 
prove adequate for many years from the 
companies’ point of view, and still fur- 
nish insurance to the public at the lowest 
possible cost.” 





Cummings Gives Method 
of Planning Year’s Work 


NEW YORK—Methods of accurate 
planning of a year’s agency operations 
on the basis of the previous year’s fig- 
ures were explained by O. Sam Cum- 
mings, general agent Kansas City Life 
at Dallas, and president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, in his 
talk before the New York City Life 
Managers Association. 

Mr. Cummings detailed the use of his 
analysis sheet covering the past year and 
his plan sheet for the ensuing 12 months. 
For example, the agency head by ac- 
curately analyzing the production of his 
agency and how much of it came from 
new men can estimate how many recruits 
he must obtain in order to show an in- 
crease in business from this source. 
Sources of possible volume increase 
must be studied—more agents, bigger 
production per man through more sales 
or larger average policies. It is impor- 
tant to know which of these channels is 
practicable and which is not. The super- 
visory angle must be analyzed on the 
basis of money available for supervisory 
work, and decision made as to whether 
it shall be continued on the same scale, 
expanded or curtailed. 

Following Mr. Cummings’ talk there 











“Sweetest Income 
in America”’ 


HAT’S what a “big time” 

life underwriter said of the 
side commissions obtainable 
from selling income protection. 
Increasing Life writings at the 
same time you sell income pro- 
tection depends on a plan. 
Our book “The Sweetest In- 
eome in America,” outlines this 
plan now in successful opera- 
tion in a number of Inter. 
Ocean Agencies. 


If you are interested in an 
H & A connection with us, 
write for this booklet. 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. 
12th Floor American Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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was a round table discussion. The othe 
speaker was Dr. Verne Steward, wh, 
dealt with new angles in selection o 
agents. In the evening the Manager 
Association gave its annual dinner jp 
honor of company executives who are 
in the city for the Life Presidents Ag. 
sociation convention. This was a gal; 
event marked by a program of music 
and revue numbers. President Clifford 
L. McMillen, general agent Northwest. 
ern Mutual Life, was toastmaster, 
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Open with Accident—sell your pros- 
pect an accident policy to get acquainted 
and pave the way to other sales. For sales 
suggestions read The Accident & Health Re- 
view, A-1946 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 
Sample copy 10 cents. 
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SALES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 
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enough insurance sales experts soliciting 
business.” 
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Successful Agent Comments 





A man who had been in the advertis- 
ing line as an executive was caught in 
the. depression and just about cleaned 
out. He then took up life insurance and 
has made a big success of it. Prior to 
being in the advertising line he was 
sales manager for a merchandising con- 
cern and has had much experience in 
the sales end of the business and 
has studied sales supervision. He 
feels that in life insurance there are de- 
fects in sales management which have a 
damaging effect on new agents. This 
is his comment: 


Help in Early Years 


“Now that I am producing a large 
amount of insurance my company will 
give me about everything which I ask. 
In fact, it is seemingly seeking ways to 
assist me and give me every facility. If 
some of this assistance had been prof- 
ferred when I was starting in the busi- 
ness and when I was early in my career 
as a life agent it would have been 
greatly appreciated and would have 
been of tremendous advantage. That is 
where I believe many of our sales sup- 
ervisors, or shall I say the sales ex- 
ecutives at a number of head offices, 


’ miss their mark. 


“In the first place, it seems to me that 
more selectivity should be used at the 
source in contracting men to enter the 
business. There is no infallible test. It 
is impossible for the wisest or most ex- 
perienced to say that this man or that, 
even if he has so much to commend 
himself, will be a success in life insur- 
ance selling. Everyone has to be tested. 
At the same time, good hunches and a 
study of human characteristics, it oc- 
curs to me, would eliminate a number of 


> people who are taken ‘sight unseen.’ I 


believe that companies are too eager for 


business, hence they are willing to take 


chances on men who have but little 
ability in life insurance selling. 


' Small Factors Count 


“When men are carefully selected and 
are taken to an office it is probably im- 
practical for a manager to grant all sorts 
of favors at the start, but certainly in a 
month or so he can tell quite accurately 
whether a man is going to succeed or 
not. It is the small things that grate 
the sensibilities of the new man and so 
far as my experience has showed me, 
this system is not followed with other 
successful sales organizations. For in- 
stance, when I started if I desired some 
personal stationery with my name on it 
beneath that of the company I had to 
pay for it. If I wanted a lead pencil 
I was charged. If I sought supplies 
they would be grudgingly handed out. 
I got the impression that the new men 
were being discriminated against. Even 
after I had demonstrated my capacity 
to produce I was kept in the ‘bull pen’ 
where men were talking, telephoning 
and there was more or less hubbub. 
The point I would make is that some of 
these rasping customs be abolished. 


Should Play Up to New Men 

“There should be more done right at 
the start for the new man in the way of 
making himself feel comfortable and 
give him a good impression of his man- 
ager and the company. He should be 
convinced that his institution is broad 
Sauged, liberal and willing to grant 
everything that is within reason to the 
salesmen. I do not believe that those 
Tesponsible for sales organizations study 
sufficiently sales psychology and the 
Proper handling of men to get the most 





on Sales Methods Used 


out of them. There needs to: be more 
of the human element in the control of 
salesmen. 

“After a man gets well under way, 
studies his contracts and their possi- 
bilities it is discouraging at times to 
find that other men in the business fail 
to comprehend what insurance will do 
and evidently have not the ability or ex- 
perience sufficient to diagnose a man’s 
insurance needs, to look at his picture 
from an all-round standpoint and adapt 
contracts to the personal demands of 
the man he is soliciting. This is par- 
ticularly true with the larger buyers of 
insurance, for example, those that can 
afford to purchase from $25,000 or up 
altogether. No agent should endeavor 
to sell a man life insurance without 
knowing what other insurance a man 
has, what shape it is in, what it was 
taken for and what he desires to do. 


Not Enough Sales Experts 

“In my prosperous days I carried 
$140,000 life insurance and yet no agent 
built up a program that met my needs. 
I just knew I had this life insurance 
and it would be payable at death and 
that it had cash and loan values. How- 
ever, no one told me how to program 
my insurance, what I could do with the 
options, how I could provide for all my 
family at different stages all along the 
journey. As I see it, there are not 





Calls Insurance Photo 
of Insured’s Life Work 


“Life insurance has been defined as 
a conveyance that carries the family 
through the deep bog of construction 
after the death of the insured,” said D. 
T. Torrens, president of the Kansas 
City Life, at the annual L. C. Mersfelder 
general agency dinner in Oklahoma City. 

“President Lincoln of the Metropoli- 
tan Life speaks of it as the ark that 
preserved business during the dark days 
of the present depression. 

“T want to call life insurance the pho- 
tograph, the reproduction, the time ex- 
posure of the spirit of love, devotion, 
sacrifice and self-denial, practiced by the 
insured during his lifetime, and left to 
his dependent ones to aid, cheer and 
help them when he has taken that long 
journey which time makes certain to 
everyone. A life insurance policy is a 
true picture of devotion and love. 

“Every time you deliver a policy to 
an assured you are leaving with him his 
own estimate, his own expressions of his 
love and devotion for his family. 

“Life insurance salesmen are photo- 
graphers. In everlasting color, and on 
indestructible plates, the instrument they 
deliver records the finest and most noble 
expression of a devoted soul for his de- 
pendents,” said Mr. Torrens. 


All Manufacturers 

“We're all manufacturers — making 
good, making trouble, or making ex- 
cuses.” 














Time to Make Plans for 1938 





This is the time of year when general 
agents and managers who urge their 
agents to plan their work can do well 
to take a dose of the same medicine. By 
checking over the supervisory methods 
used in a general agency, plans for 1938 
can be formulated on an intelligent and 
workable basis. Not only will an analy- 
sis of agency management methods aid 
in more ably handling the existing or- 
ganization but the knowledge so gained 
can be applied to recruiting and train- 
ing the new men. 

To supplement personal conversations 
with agents, the Watts general agency 
of the Pacific Mutual Life in Chicago 
will distribute a questionnaire to agents 
at a regular meeting in December, ex- 
plaining the various questions and mak- 
ing suggestions on the type of informa- 
tion wanted. The men will be given a 
week to fill in results. A separate sheet 
of paper is used for each question. The 
questions follow: 

1. What are you getting out of the 
agency bulletins? Suggest what further 
use they may be put to. 


* * * 


2. What type of agency meetings 
would you like to have in 1938? Would 
you like to participate in the meetings 
by directing them occasionally or would 
you rather have an agents’ club organ- 
ized which will direct the meetings? 


* *K * 


3. Have you any criticism to make 
as to service given by the office? Please 
be frank in answering all of these ques- 
tions. 

ae thet 


4. What type of circularizing would 
appeal to you and if adopted would you 
establish a plan of circularizing for the 
year and adhere to that plan? (Six 
plans of circularizing available through 
the agency are outlined.) 





5. Why will you not keep time con- 
trol records? 
a 


6. What type of training would you 

prefer this year? 

. Manual. 

. 5-Way bank plan. 

. Accident sales. 

. Package sales, involving vari- 
ous types of policies. 

. Technical training such as 
policy structures, rate book, 
etc. 


Ragen 


oO 


* * * 


7. Reviewing your last 15 or 20 sales 
interviews, determine why you did not 
make a sale. In what part of your sales 
track are you weak? 


Kk Ok Ox 


8. What will be your minimum nec- 
essary income for 1938? 


* * * 


9. Add to that income any special in- 
come needs such as for Christmas, vaca- 
tion, etc.? 

$$. 

10. Do you want another agency 

outing such as our fishing trip last June? 


* *K * 


The results will indicate the changes 
needed in the agency management pro- 
gram and will also give the clues to the 
individual needs and working methods. 
It is planned to hold a company meet- 
ing after the first of the year at which 
new plans will be outlined and individ- 
ual attention will be given to those who 
have special problems. 

The questions of sales contests, out- 
ings and other activities are well worth 
careful study to determine the most ef- 
fective way of handling these events in 
order to get a good return per dollar 
expended. 
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Agent Must Create Work 
and Then He Must Do It 


Holcombe Green, Atlanta manager of 
the Guardian Life, who has made his 
company’s honor club every year since 
he went into the business, told of his 
methods before the Atlanta and the Bir- 
mingham Associations of Life Under- 
writers. 

“The life underwriter’s job is two- 
fold,” explained Mr. Green. “He must 
first create the work and then he must 
do the work. If an agent can put into 
operation a sound plan which will keep 
a continuous flow of work coming across 
his desk every day, a great part of his 
problem is solved,” he said. The tele- 
phone is a great time-saver in obtaining 
interviews. “Next in effectiveness is the 
interview in the agent’s own office,” said 
Mr. Green. “It was found that 42 per- 
cent of the interviews of the million dol- 
lar producers were held in their own 
offices. The luncheon engagement is 
another effective contact, but it is sur- 
prising how many agents fritter this 
time away. 

“Evening appointments afford profit- 
able opportunities. One-third of all life 
insurance sales are closed after 5 o'clock. 
That is something to think about. 

“To know. haw business comes is the 
best guide to more business. This leads 
the agent to the necessity of keeping 
records. It is pretty safe to assume 
that the ratio of sales) to interviews is 
far higher in the home than downtown.” 

In the matter of records Mr. Green 
advises that the agent figure out just 
how much money he has to make in 
order to keep within his budget, then di- 
vide this up into the number of inter- 
views and the amount of business he 
must write each week. This affords a 
minimum weekly quota. 





Uses Blotter-Clipping Plan 


The A. Van Goldman ordinary agency 
of the Prudential in Chicago is using a 
special blotter in connection with clip- 
pings from the daily press and commu- 
nity newspapers. In the blank space 
under a caption “Congratulations— 
We’ve read about you,” the clipping is 
pasted. Under the heading “Now 
please read about us,” are salient facts 
about the Prudential. A typed copy of 
the news item is given to the agent with 
the request that he follow it up. The 
clippings are distributed geographically 
so that agents living in certain districts 
get the clippings about persons living in 
that locality. The plan has not brought 
phenomenal results, but it gives the 
agents definite leads and keeps the name 
of the agency and company before po- 
tential buyers. 


—_——_ 


Convincing Analogy 

A representative of the Winnipeg 
branch of Canada Life was endeavoring 
to interest a nurse prospect in a pen- 
sion policy but was unable to think of 
just the right thing to say to obtain a 
favorable decision. 

The prospect mentioned that she was 
about to buy a fur coat for $275 but, not 
being able to pay cash, was paying $300 
for the same coat on the installment 
plan. 

The agent pointed out that the plan 
offered was somewhat similar in that 
it was permitting the nurse to purchase 
$2,000 insurance on the installment plan 
but the cost would only be $1,474. This 
idea so intrigued the prospect that she 
signed the application and gave a check 
for the first premium on the spot. 
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Elimination of Guaranty 
Might Stimulate “Promises” 


Investments are Traced in Talk by Cleary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





The elimination of the guaranteed in- 
terest feature in settlement options 
brings up a number of complications. 
One that merits consideration is that 
elimination of the guarariteed interest 
may encourage agents to make up their 
presentations along the average basis 
such as they use in dividends. The 
average rate of interest over a period of 
years is erroneous because obviously the 
interest earnings in the immediate future 
will not céme anywhere near the figure 
of the average over the past 10 or 20 
years. With the discouraging outlook 
for future increase in interest earnings, 
much ill will can be caused by too 
optimistic presentations by agents. Al- 
though the companies naturally frown 
on the practice of exaggeration of divi- 
dends and interest return the sales- 
minded.agent may stretch the point. 


E. J.. Kirkham, Salt Lake City, has 
been awarded a special certificate by the 
New York Life in recognition of his 800 
weeks of consecutive production. 


New: Settlement Option slide rule. $1.50. 
Order from National Underwriter. 





the funds invested in periods of low re- 
turn will be equalized by those invested 
in periods of high return. 

Government securities continue to ab- 
sorb the major portion of the increase 
in total assets of the companies, al- 
though the increase in this class of hold- 
ing was not as high as last year. Total 
bonds, government and corporate, repre- 
sent substantially more than half the en- 
tire assets of the companies. Some im- 
provement has been shown in the urban 
mortgage market as a result of increased 
home building activities. Total real es- 
tate mortgage holdings decreased again, 
but rather moderately. This class of 
assets now represents slightly less than 
one-fifth of total assets. Real estate 
holdings again increased, but only mod- 
erately. 

For 49 companies whose figures were 
combined the present bond aggregate, to- 
gether with a relatively small amount of 
stocks, is $13,500,000,000, or 55.7 percent 
of assets. Government issues are 26.2, 
including governmental units. Corporate 
bonds, including railroads, public utili- 
ties and industrials, represent 27.3 per- 
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cent of assets. Stocks, principally pre- 
ferred and guaranteed, comprise 2.2 per- 
cent. \ 

Government bonds held amount to 
$4,416,000,000, which is more than 10 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF LIFE 


Percent 


1911 1916 1921 
times the amount held five years ago, 
forming 18.2 percent of the assets. State, 
county and municipal bonds now repre- 
sent 5.9 percent of the total assets. 

In 1906, corporate securities repre- 
sented 43.2 percent of assets, dropped to 
27.3 percent in 1921 and now stand at 
29.5 percent. Over two-fifths is in rail- 
road obligations, two-fifths in public se- 
curities and only about one-sixth in in- 
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Billions 
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(Of Companies Holding from 91.6 to 98.4 percent of the Assets 
of All U. S. Legal Reserve Companies) 





$4,686,000,000 or 19.3 percent of asge 
This is the smallest percentage so hel 
throughout the period covered by th 
survey and represents a contraction if 
nearly one-third in volume since 1931, 
There is a marked slackening in 
present downward trend of mortg 
holdings. 

Mortgages on urban properties hai 
usually been larger in the aggregate thay) 


INSURANCE ASSETS—1906-1937._ 
Percent. 
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farm mortgages. In 1906 the respective 
ratios to total assets were 19.02 and 93 
percent. Farm mortgages reached their 
peak in 1924, when they were 18.7 per- 
cent of assets. Urban mortgages reached 
their peak in 1929, at 30 percent. They’ 
have dropped until now farm mortgages 
are 3.3 percent and urban mortgages 16 
percent of total assets. g 

Policy loans have dropped to 12.4 per- 
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dustrial securities. The respective ratios 
of these three classes now stand at 12.9, 
11.7 and 4.9 percent. 

Real estate mortgages, said Mr. 
Cleary, have always been looked upon 
with favor by the companies. Experi- 
ence has shown that no other type of se- 
curity is superior to such loans made 
under prudent management. Tested un- 
der the stress and strain of many boom 
and depression periods, real estate mort- 
gages have proven their merit as life 
insurance assets. While accasional de- 
faults must be reckoned with, the ex- 
perience of the past shows that the de- 
faulted mortgage obligations, even in 
periods of severe economic stress, have 
not entailed serious losses. Total mort- 
gage loans of the companies aggregate 


1921 
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cent, contrasted with a depression peak 
of 17.9 percent in 1932. Real estate hold- 
ings now represent 8.1 percent of assets, 
the depression peak. 


Frank L. Keenan Is Dead 


Frank Louis Keenan, 47, a field man- 
ager for Minnesota Mutual Life, died | 
this week at his home in Kansas City. 
He suffered a stroke. 

Mr. Keenan was connected with the - 
old International Life of St. Louis an 
Northwestern National Life before 
joining Minnesota Mutual. 
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